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Early Portrait of Nasr al-Din Shah 

(reigned 1848-1896) Iran, Circa 1850 

Ink, opaque watercolor and gold on paper 
24 x 16 in. (60.96 x 40.64 cm). 

Purchased with funds provided by the Nasli 


M. Heeramaneck Collection, gift of Joan 
Palevsky (AC1992.211.1). 

Image courtesy of Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. 
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From the Executive Director 


Ute Wartenberg Kagan 


Dear Members and Friends, 


This first issue of the 2016 ANS Magazine illustrates 
how active we have been these last few months. A 
particularly enjoyable aspect was the ANS Gala where 
we honored John and Regina Adams. The Society is so 
very fortunate to have such committed, generous and 
fun-loving supporters as the Adams’s. The turnout at the 
Gala was extraordinary. It was a great financial success 
for the Society, partially attributable to Heritage auc- 
tioneer Kathleen Guzman’s ability to generate donations 
of over $35,000 for a special curatorial fund to pay for 
student assistance with the collection of over 4,000 coins 
recently bequeathed by the late Richard B. Witschonke. 


During the next few months, a small committee of 
ANS Trustees will be developing a draft of a new long- 
range strategic plan for the Society. The Trustees are 
expected to discuss the draft at their meeting sched- 
uled for May 21, 2016. The draft is to be circulated to 
the ANS full membership over the summer for their 
comments and suggestions. We would expect a final 
version to be presented to the Fellows for their approval 
at the ANS Annual Meeting on October 29, 2016. Since 
the Society’s headquarter’s move to Varick Street in 
2008, we have been able to bring many of our long- 
standing goals and aspirations nearer to fruition. For 
example, the move proved that the ANS collections 
could be stored and displayed in a much smaller rented 
space. Our ongoing digitization programs of the collec- 
tions, library and archives have provided access to our 
holdings on an unprecedented scale. Each year tens of 
thousands of people view ANS material online; while 
even more people view our material in permanent and 
temporary exhibits at the Metropolitan Museum and 
throughout America. 


Meanwhile there has been a reduction in the number of 
visitors to the ANS in New York City. I do not believe 
this trend is entirely attributable to our digitization 
outreach. In my view the costliness of living or visit- 
ing New York City has become almost prohibitive for 
members, academics, students, and our own staff. Af- 





fordability and quality of life was part of the reason that 
our U.S. Assistant Curator Matthew Wittmann recently 
departed after only one year to accept a position at Har- 
vard’s Houghton Library. In developing the long-term 
strategic plan, the Society must consider how it can best 
maintain a strong U.S. public presence, provide ser- 
vices to its members, attract and retain staff members, 
and exist within an affordable balanced budget. These 
factors will naturally lead to the issue of whether the 
Society needs to be in New York City, or can even afford 
to remain in New York City. Our current lease expires 
in 2028, although decisions will have to be made long 
before then. Fortunately, our current rental rate is far 
below the current market. 


There is no doubt that the Society has thrived over past 
decades by being in New York City where it drew sup- 
port from well-educated (affluent) numismatists, aca- 
demics, employees, volunteers, and so on. At the same 
time it must be recognized that the Society’s mission 
has become overly broad relative to its more limited 
human and financial resources. We will probably have 
to decide at some point which types of objects we wish 
to emphasize, particularly in the framework of other 
institutions with outstanding numismatic collections. 


I invite those ANS members who are interested in these 
issues to contact us at the Society and to let us know 
how they might contribute to the developing long-term 
strategic plan. There are many related questions that 
will need to be addressed, and we welcome input from 


our members concerning the matters that mean the 
most to them. 


I look forward to hearing from many of you this year. 


Yours truly, 


Mor 


Ute Wartenberg 


From the Executive Directo 








Facing page: Naser al-Din Shah Qajar (r. 1848-1896), carte de visite 


by Félix Nadar, ca. 1880s. 


BANKNOTES OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


Michael E. Bonine and Jere L. Bacharach 


Introduction 

Michael Edward Bonine, active member of the University 
of Arizona's departments of Near Eastern Studies (Chair, 
2001-11) and Geography, and founding director of Ari- 
zona's School of Middle Eastern and North African Studies 
(2011) passed away on December 21, 2011 of complications 
from intestinal cancer. Born in 1942, Bonine attended the 
University of Texas, Austin where he received his PhD in 
Geography. The focus of his dissertation was the Iranian 
city of Yazd, which he first visited in the late 1960s having 
driven a Land Rover from London. His love of travel and 
his reputation for the breadth of his intellectual interests 
and for the quality of his work as a scholar as well as a pho- 
tographer of human and physical geography were estab- 
lished from that first trip to the Middle East. 


Bonine was one of the leading scholars of Middle East 
geography in the United States and he published on a wide 
range of topics including the ganats or underground water 
systems found from China through the Middle East, the 
changes over time in the understanding of the proper di- 
rection of prayer in Middle East mosques, the importance 
of ostriches and ostrich feathers in culture and trade, and 
how maps chosen by scholars reflect their own definition of 
what constitutes the Middle East. 


There was another side to Bonine that most colleagues 

did not know: he was an avid, aggressive collector of 
Middle Eastern banknotes. He would fly to conventions 

of banknote collectors, follow sales on e-Bay, and visit 
dealers in cities where the Middle East Studies Association, 
an organization for which he served as Executive Direc- 
tor (1982-89), convened its annual meetings. Bonine had 
an eye for quality pieces and spared no effort to acquire 

the specimens he wanted. In the end like many collectors 
of US colonial coins, Greek and Roman issues, and other 


numismatic material, he turned his hobby into a scholarly 
activity as he systematically collected banknotes of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia and then produced a draft study 
on them. The resulting book, The Banknotes of Imperial 
Persia, just published by the ANS, is his work for which 
Bacharach did minor editing. This article provides a short 
introduction to Bonine’s work on the topic. 


The Imperial Bank of Persia 

By undertaking extensive research, particularly in London, 
painstakingly examining the 18 denominations printed for 
the 28 branches of the Imperial Bank of Persia, Bonine was 
able to understand the Imperial Bank’s coding system, iden- 
tifying which specimens were printed for which cities and in 
what quantities. He was also able to track down some imita- 
tions and even stolen items as part of his careful research. 


The Imperial Bank of Persia, established in 1889, was the 
first bank to issue banknotes and attempt to establish a 
modern banking system in Iran.! Its banknotes are in fact 
some of the most beautiful and largest notes ever issued 








1. There is the story of paper money being introduced by the IIKhanids (of 
Mongol origin) in Iran at the end of the 13th century, although none of 
the notes have ever been seen (see A. Sharghi, “The 700th Anniversary 
of the First Issuance in Persia of Paper Money,’ IBNS Journal 33:1 
(1994): 18-20, and the discussion in John Wall, “The Paper Money of 
Persia, Part I: Legal Note Issues, 1293-1931 A.D.,” The Currency Col- 
lector, 14.2—3 (1973). On the other hand, in the 19th century, there were 
also several “modern” foreign banks in Iran before the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, but they evidently did not issue banknotes. The Oriental Bank 
Corporation, a British exchange bank, was established in 1845, while 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation operated for one year in 1884. 
Finally, in 1888 the New Oriental Bank Corporation was established— 
which was bought out by the newly founded Imperial Bank of Persia in 
1889. Various French or Russian banks also existed in Iran before (and 
after) the establishment of the Imperial Bank, but they also did not issue 
banknotes. 
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Fig. 3: Imperial Bank of Iran, Tehran, c. 1900. 


for any nation; yet, the story of this bank and its notes is 
a very complex one, complicated by the fact that there are 
very few remaining specimens, especially of the earliest 
notes as well as the higher denominations. An elaborate 
system of branch banks evolved, and the banknotes were 
printed or stamped as payable only in the issuing branch. 
Established as the first State Bank of Iran, but also being 
a British bank, there were many tensions between the 
bank and the Iranian government. In fact, a representa- 
tive of the Iranian government, the Persian High Com- 
missioner, was responsible for overseeing the issuing of 
banknotes at the bank as attested by the oval seal that 
was stamped on every note issued. Constant rivalry 
between the British and the Russians for influence and 
control of Iran influenced how and where the branch 
banks were set up and operated. With the emergence of 
Reza Shah and the Pahlavi dynasty in the mid-1920s, the 





Fig. 2: Yezd, Iran (Iran Daily Online). 





Fig. 4: Bank Melli, 1927. 


desire of Iranians to have their own national bank and 
curtail the influence of the British led to establishment 
of the Bank Melli Iran (National Bank of Iran) and the 
withdrawal of the right of the Imperial Bank of Persia to 
issue banknotes by 1932. 


The Issues 

There were two main series or issues of the Imperial Bank 
notes, designated the Ist and 2nd series (Table 1). The Ist 
series, printed by Bradbury Wilkinson and Company, 
London, were issued from 1890 to 1924 in denominations 
of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 tomans, 
while for the 2nd series beginning in late 1924, the same 
denominations were issued but without the 3, 25, 500, 
and 1,000 toman notes.* The Turkic word toman meant 
“ten thousand”, and it originally was divided into 10,000 
dinars. In 1825 the qiran was adopted as well, which was 





Table 1. General characteristics of Imperial Bank of Persia banknotes 


Series Denomination 
1 1 toman 


1 2 tomans 


1 3 tomans 


1 5 tomans 


1 10 tomans 


l 20 tomans 


1 25 tomans 


1 50 tomans 


1 100 tomans 


1 500 tomans 


1 1000 tomans 


2 1 toman 


2 2 tomans 


2 5 tomans 


ay 10 tomans 


2 20 tomans 


2 50 tomans 


2 100 tomans 


Size* 

14.5 cm x 8 cm 
(516 in xX 3% in) 
16.5 cm x 8.8 cm 
(6% in X 376 in) 
17 cm x 9.5 cm 
(616 in x 3% in) 
17.7 cm x 10.2 cm 
(7 in x 4 in) 

20 cm x 11 cm 
(7% in x 4% in) 
19.7 cm x 11.7 em 
(7% in x 4% in) 
20.5 cm x 12.5 cm 
(8% in x 41%e in) 
21.8 cm x 13.9 cm 
(8% in x 5% in) 
22 cm x 14.5 cm 
(8™%e in x 5% in) 
22 2emxlioe 51 cin 
(834 in x 6M%e in) 
22.8 cm Xx 15.6 cm 
(9 in x 6%e in) 
15.4 cm x 8.9 cm 
(6%e in x 3% in) 
14.3 cm x 8.1 cm 
(5% in X 3%e in) 


17.8 cm x 10.2 cm 
(7 in x 4 in) 

17.8 cm x 10.2 cm 
(7 in x 4 in) 

17.6 cm x 10.4 cm 
(6%6 in X 4M%e in) 
17.9 cm x 10.6 cm 
(7 in x 4%6 in) 
17.9 cm x 10.6 cm 


Obverse colors 
Green background, 
pink, black 

Pink background, 
green, black 


Printer 
Bradbury Wilkinson 


Reverse colors 
Dark green 


Lime green Bradbury Wilkinson 


Green background, Blue Bradbury Wilkinson 
pink, black 

Pink background, Brown Bradbury Wilkinson 
Green, black 

Pink background, Black Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Orange Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Dark green Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Dark brown Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Reddish orange Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Lime green Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Pink background, Brown Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, black 

Green background, Pink background, Waterlow and Sons 
pink, black green 

Dark green back- Red, blue Bradbury Wilkinson 
ground, reddish brown, 

orange, blue 

Black dominant, light | Dark green Waterlow and Sons 
green, purple 

Light blue dominant, | Orange Waterlow and Sons 
Orange, light green 

Dark purple dominant, Purple red Bradbury Wilkinson 
red, orange, green, olive 

Brown dominant, Brown, dark green Bradbury Wilkinson 
green, yellow, blue, pink 


Blue dominant, brown, 


Reddish brown, dark Bradbury Wilkinson 


(7 in x 4%6 in) yellow, red blue 
*Notes of a specific denomination can vary by 1 or 2 mm due to different cutting sizes resulting in differential border sizes around the 


printed portion of the note. 


worth 1,000 dinars or one-tenth of a toman. A toman also 
was equal to 8 rials before 1825 but later the rial came to 
equal the qiran and hence the toman became equal to 10 
rials.’ It was, in fact, the rial instead of the toman that was 
used by the Bank Melli when it introduced its banknotes 


in 1932. 


Floral and geometric designs are found on all the notes, 
particularly elaborate on the Ist series, although only two 
principal motifs or vignettes occur on every note: the 
portrait of Naser al-Din Shah, the Qajar shah, and the 
lion and sun, the royal seal or emblem of the shah and 
the royal court. However, the first issued 1 toman notes 
from 1890 to 1896 carried on the reverse, in capitals and 
encircled, the English word “ONE”, but that was replaced 
with the lion and sun beginning also in 1896. All notes 
have Persian on the obverse, for both the writing and 


the denominational value, while English is used on the 
reverse. Dates, signatures and an official stamped seal are 
found on the obverse, and the serial numbers are always 
on the reverse. 


Naser al-Din Shah, the fourth king of the Qajar dynasty 
1794-1925, was the Shah of Iran from 1848 until his as- 
sassination in 1896. Interestingly, his portrait remained 
on the banknotes for the next 36 years after his death, 
even when the new 2nd series were redesigned and is- 
sued in 1924, and is another reason all the Imperial Bank 





2. Most writers and reference books, such as the Standard Catalog of 
World Paper Money, list 1923 as the end of the Ist series, although 
some notes were indeed issued in 1924, although not all denominations. 
But, for that matter, not all denominations were issued in 1923 either. 

3. See the short discussion on the Iranian toman in Wikipedia. http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Iranian_toman. 
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Fig. 5: Note of 1st series, denomination 1,000 tomans (printed by Bradbury Wilinson, payable at Tehran). 
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Fig. 6: Note of 2nd series, denomination 100 tomans (printed by Bradbury Wilkinson, payable at Tehran). 
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Fig. 7: An 1896-dated 1 toman note payable at Bushire, representative of the early surviving notes of the 1890s. 
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Fig. 8: Note payable at Duzdab (2nd series 1 toman, printed by Waterlow e& Sons). 


3 Banknotes of the Imperial Bank of ] 


Table 2. Establishment of branch banks and dates of note issue 


Branch bank Date opened Date of first issue Last note accounting or 
closure of branch 
la. Teheran/Tehran Dec. 1889 Oct. 1890 9 Apr. 1933 
2. Tabriz Apr. 1890 Jan. 1891 29 Mar. 1933 
3. Bushire (Bushehr) Apr. 1890 Dec. 1890 29 Mar. 1933 
4. Isfahan Jun. 1890 Dec. 1890 29 Mar. 1933 
5. Meshed (Mashhad) Apr. 1891 Apr. 1891 29 Mar. 1933 
6. Shiraz May 1891 May 1891 29 Mar. 1933 
7. Yezd (Yazd) May 1893 May 1893 29 Mar. 1933 
8. Resht (Rasht) May 1893 Feb. 1894 29 Mar. 1933 
1b. Teheran Bazaar Office Feb. 1899 (No notes issued) 2 
9. Kermanshah Sep. 1902 Jun. 1902 29 Mar. 1933 
10. Nasratabad (Zabol) Nov. 1903 Jan. 1904 20 Mar. 1930 
11. Kerman (Kirman) Mar. 1904 Apr. 1904 29 Mar. 1933 
12. Hamadan Oct. 1909 Dec. 1909 29 Mar. 1933 
13. Mohammerah (Khorramshahr) Dec. 1909 Jun. 1910 29 Mar. 1933 
14. Kazvin (Qazvin) Jan. 1911 Jan. 1911 20 Sep. 1931 
15. Ahwaz Mar. 1911 Jul. 1911 30 Mar. 1933 
16. Sultanabad (Arak) Jan. 1913 Jan. 1913 29 Mar. 1933 
17. Birjand Sep. 1913 May 1914 20 Sep. 1931 
18. Sabzewar Sep. 1914 Oct. 1914 20 Sep. 1917 
19. Zenjan ¢ Aug. 1918 Sep. 1918 
20. Bunder-Abbas (Bandar Abbas) x? Mar. 1919 1 Apr. 1933 
21. Shustar (Shushtar) 1921 (No notes issued) Sep. 1923 
22. Duzdab (Zahedan) Apr. 1922 Sep. 1924 29 Mar. 1933 
23. Barfrush (Babol) May 1923 Aug. 1923 20 Oct. 1931 
24, Maidan-i-Naftum/Masjed Suleiman Jun. 1923 Mar. 1925 3 Apr. 1933 
(Masjed Soleyman) 
25. Burujird (Borujerd) Feb. 1926 Feb. 1926 20 Oct. 1931 
26. Pehlevi (Bandar Anzali) Aug. 1926 Sep. 1926 29 Mar. 1933 
27. Abadan Sep. 1926 Sep. 1926 30 Mar. 1933 
28. Dizful (Dezful) Dec. 1928 Dec. 1928 20 Oct. 1931 


The first issue for Teheran is listed in the accounting records as December 1890, but since there is a known note with the date of 25 Octo- 
ber 1890, that date precedes the records. For Duzdab, the accounting records show the first issue as 20 January 1925, but there is a known 
note with the date of 25 September 1924 that precedes the records. Other branches may have slightly earlier issues than the records as 
well. Brackets indicate the present usual English transliteration or the present name of the city. Both spellings of the capital are indicated 
since both spellings can be found on notes. 
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Fig. 9: Locations of branch banks. 


of Persia notes are often called Qajar banknotes—even 
though they were issued for about seven years after the 
end of that dynasty. The three denominations printed 
by Waterlow and Sons in Great Britain used a different 
portrait of Naser al-Din from the one used by Bradbury 
Wilkinson, and the | toman note placed the Shah on the 
left side of a note for the first time. 


‘The banknotes for each of the branch banks were all 
issued with “Payable at [name of city] Only”, which was 
stamped on the notes in Tehran. However, this did not 
mean that banknotes from one city could not be re- 
deemed in another city despite the “only”. However, they 
were discounted 1-2% when redeemed at another branch 
other than the “Payable” branch that was stamped on the 
note. But why were these branches stamped with their 
own ‘Payable at Only”? The reason goes back to the 
original concession itself and the contentious rivalry with 
Russia. Article 3 of the concession agreement stated: 
These notes shall be accepted by all the agents and 
employes of the Imperial Government, and they shall 
be legal tender for all transactions in Persia. But as 
soon as the Bank be unable to pay the value of one of 
its notes, the circulation of Bank notes shall be pro- 
hibited throughout the Empire, and the Bank shall be 
compelled to pay all its notes. 


In order to guarantee this payment of notes, the Bank 
expressly binds itself to hold cover in specie [i.e., silver 
krans] equal to at least half the value of the notes in 
circulation for a period of two years from its com- 
mencing operations, and to at least one-third after the 
lapse of the said period of two years. 


... The Imperial Bank shall be bound to pay its notes at 


sight at the place of issue; nevertheless the notes of the 
branch banks shall be payable also at Tehran.* 


These provisions meant that at any time, if even one 
branch bank could not meet the demand for redeeming 
its banknotes in silver krans or a “metallic reserve’, the 
entire Imperial Bank of Persia throughout Iran would 
have to close. There were, in fact, a number of “runs” 

on specific branch banks, particularly instigated by the 
Russians or by the sarraf and Iranian merchants in an 
attempt to force the closing of the bank. Therefore, all the 
branches kept considerable silver on hand so they could 
always meet any redemption of their notes. 


The Official Seal of the Government of Persia 

As previously mentioned, the Imperial Bank of Persia was 
both a British and an Iranian bank, and unlike the British, 
French, and other colonial banks of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the banknotes from this British bank in Iran dis- 
played at least some official Persian presence and “control,” 
and this duality, as far as this author is aware, is unique 

for any bank and its banknotes. Stamped on each note in 
Tehran was the seal of the government of Iran before it was 
issued, part of the oversight by the Persian High Com- 
missioner, who was responsible for the accounting of the 
banknote issues for the Iranian government. 


Cancelling and Destroying Notes 

The Imperial Bank of Persia had a rather effective proce- 
dure for cancelling old and worn notes and then destroy- 
ing them. Notes from the branch banks were sent to 
Tehran where they were burned along with any Tehran 
notes to be destroyed. The notes were cancelled at the 


a 
4. Jones, History of the British Bank of the Middle East, p. 342. 
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Fig. 11: Canceled Ist series 5 toman note with punched holes and V-shaped cut. 
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Fig. 12: Obverse of a Ist series 20 toman note payable at Yezd, dated 1913, which may have been among 
those looted by pro-German forces in 1915. 
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specific branch banks and in Tehran for its notes because 
they were becoming too worn and tattered. Many of the 
annual reports from the branch banks, in fact, lament the 
condition of their notes, and record that they needed new 
notes. The notes were cancelled with punched holes and 
in some Cases several “V” cuts. They were then transport- 
ed to Tehran where they were destroyed by burning. 


Burning certificates were issued to verify that the notes 
had been destroyed. The procedure is described by a 
young, junior bank official in late 1924 or early 1925: 


All the old notes [Ist series] were being called in and 
the new notes [2nd series] were being issued. I went 
into the Note Department, which meant helping to 
withdraw all the old notes which had to be put in 
trays, and then when there were sufficient, I remem- 
ber a Persian Government Official [the Persian High 
Commissioner] came along and we had an Imperial 
bonfire. A couple of farashes—bank messengers—would 
with forks throw the notes up and down until they 
were burnt. They all had to be burnt and then this old 
boy from the Ministry of Finance had to sign a [burn- 
ing] certificate saying these notes had been destroyed.° 


Robberies and Lost Notes 

The notes that today are in the hands of collectors or 
dealers have not only come from the notes that were in 
circulation and never redeemed, but also from the great 
number of notes from the Ist series that initially may 
have been stolen or presumed lost in various disasters. 

In fact, there were several rather spectacular robberies of 
banknotes or unsealed note forms of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. These are well documented in the correspondence 
and reports of the Imperial Bank, often detailing denomi- 
nations and specific serial numbers if known, because 
these notes were being claimed to be exempt from the 
bank's requirement to pay the Iranian government for 
any notes still in circulation. 


In February 1907, 763 unsealed note forms were stolen 
aboard ship as they were being dispatched from London 
to Tehran via Bushire. Over time 237 of these notes were 
recovered being redeemed or confiscated. ‘The balance 
of this ill-fated shipment was transported overland to 
Tehran from Bushire, but it was robbed near Yazdikhast 
in central Iran in June 1908. Perhaps the most spectacular 
robbery occurred during First World War on 11 Decem- 
ber 1915 when the Yazd branch bank was looted of its 
contents of 151,093 tomans by a tribal contingent led by 
German officers. Notes, such as a 20 Toman Payable at 
Yezd Only, dated 18 JUN 1913 may well have come from 
the robbery. We will never know for certain. 


Conclusions 

It is in connection with these stolen notes as well as the 
interesting counterfeits and alterations from the period 
that the importance of Bonine’s research can be most 
clearly seen. Understanding the system of serial numbers 
allows the modern observer, like the Imperial Bank of- 
ficials, to spot the anomalies easily. In fact, this knowledge 
also reveals inconsistencies in the workings of the Impe- 
rial Bank itself, as for example a group of misprinted notes 
that were first withheld from circulation, then stamped 
and issued later. 


Bonine’s attention to detail has brought a much greater 
depth to understanding of the banknotes of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia. By bringing together the rich archival re- 
sources with careful examination of the notes themselves, 
we can better appreciate not only the spectacular beauty 
of the banknotes as products of the engraver’s art but also 
the peculiar tensions that they embodied as products of a 
private enterprise that had to serve both British colonial 
interests and Iranian national interests at the same time. 





5. I have not been able to locate any copy or record of a specific burning 
certificate however; they may have all been kept by the Iranians, even 
though it is odd that not even an example ofa burning certificate seems 
to be in the Imperial Bank of Persia archives. 

6. Quoted in Jones, History of the British Bank of the Middle East, p. 202. 
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PAU, BRUTE? 


Facing page: Oil on canvas painting, “The Lictors Bring Brutus the 
Bodies of His Sons,” by Jacques-Louis David, 1789 (Louvre) 323 x 422 cm. 


Brutus and Meaning on Evasive Halfpence 


Oliver D. Hoover 


A variety of famous historical personages are named 
(and sometimes depicted as well) on the evasive cop- 
per halfpence struck in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries.' These include the likes of the 
Anglo-Saxon king, Alfred the Great (AD 871-899), the 
French king, Louis XVI (1774-1792), and the English 
playwright, William Shakespeare. The names of these 
and many other individuals appear in the place of 

the name and title of the ruling King George III as a 
means of skirting English laws against counterfeiting 
halfpence, which became a criminal offence in 1742. 
While a bust suspiciously similar to that found on regal 
halfpence (usually left-facing in imitation of the coins 
of Gorge III’s predecessor, George II) might appear on 
the obverse of an evasive halfpenny, and a seated figure 
remarkably like that of Britannia on regal halfpence 
might appear on the reverse, the legend naming some- 
one other than the reigning king was enough to avoid a 
charge of counterfeiting.’ 


The majority of the names are those of Medieval and 
Renaissance English historical and cultural figures or 
contemporary English politicians and heroes of the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. However, 
some names drawn from Roman antiquity also appear. 
The ancient Roman name Brutus occurs as part of the 
following legend varieties catalogued by Alan V. Judd 
(A. B. Cobwright) under the pseudonym of Malachy 
Greensward (Fig. 1): 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / BEL*ONA (B.0010/B.0070) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / BRITANNIA (B.0010/B.0375, 
B.0010/B.0470, B.0020/B.0470, B.0020/B.0450, 
B.0030/B.0620, B.0050/B.0375, B.0050/B.0470) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / BRITANS NIAS (B.0010/B.0820, 
B.0050/0820) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / BRITONS RULE (B.0010/B.0940, 
B.0050/B.0940) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / BRITANNIA RULES 
(B.0030/B.0620) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / DELECTAT RUS (B.0010/D.0060, 
B.0020/D.0060, B.0040/D.0070, B.0050/D.0060) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / MUSIC * CHARMS 
(B.0030/M.0040) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / NORTH WALES (B.0010/N.0050, 
B.0020/N.0160) 


BRUTUS SEXTUS / PAX PLA CID (B.0030/P.0020) 


The use of the name Brutus on these evasive issues 

raises two interesting questions: 

1) Which Brutus is being referred to by the legend? 
and 

2) What meaning—if any—should be derived from the 
use of Brutus’s name on evasive halfpence? 


Will the Real Brutus Please Stand Up? 

Perhaps the most obvious candidate for the Brutus of 
the evasive halfpence is Marcus Junius Brutus Caepio 
(85-42 BC) (Fig. 3), infamous as the friend of Julius 
Caesar who organized the plot to assassinate him on 





1. A previous version of this article originally appeared in 
The Colonial Newletter 157 (April 2015). 

2. Philip L. Mossman, Money of the American Colonies and 
Confederation (New York, 1993): 122-123; Philip L. Mossman, 
From Crime to Punishment: Counterfeit and Debased Currencies 
in Colonial North America (New York, 2013): 117. 
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Fig. 1: Great Britain. Evasive CU halfpenny. 1772. BRUTUS SEXTUS 
obverse with BRITONS RULE Britannia reverse. Atkins 12. (ANS 
1919.167.106, gift of Howland Wood) 27 mm. 


Fig. 2: Great Britain. Evasive CU halfpenny. 1769. BRUTUS SEXTUS 
obverse with NORTH WALS Irish harp reverse. Atkins 15. (ANS 
1956.168.340) 27 mm. 









Fig. 3: Roman Republic. M. Junius Brutus Caepio. Mobile military 


mint. AR denarius. Struck 43-42 BC. RRC 508/3. (ANS 1944.100.4554, 


bequest of E. T. Newell) 19 mm. 





Fig. 4: Brutus of Troy depicted in an imagined numismatic woodcut 


published in the sixteenth-century Promptuarti Iconum Insigniorum. 


Brutus 


the Ides of March, 44 BC. Anyone with even the remot- 
est exposure to ancient Roman history or to the plays of 
William Shakespeare is (and was) likely to have heard 
of this Brutus and his role in the watershed event of the 
late Roman Republic. 


A second possibility is that the Brutus in question is 
Brutus of Troy (Fig. 6-7), a mythological hero appar- 
ently invented in the ninth century AD to explain 

the etymology of the geographical name, Britannia.’ 
According to traditions that evolved over the course of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries AD, this Brutus was 

a grandson or great-grandson of Aeneas, the Trojan 
hero who was considered the ultimate ancestor of the 
Roman people. After causing the deaths of his parents, 
the young Brutus was exiled from Italy. After many 
adventures in Greece, North Africa, and Gaul (mod- 
ern France), he took to the sea with a band of other 
exiled Trojans and conquered the great island known 
as Albion. After defeating the giants who inhabited the 
island, Brutus is said to have renamed Albion as Britan- 
nia in his own honor (the first “u” in Brutus and the 
first “i” in Britannia were considered interchangeable in 
this forced etymology).° 


The identification of the Brutus of the coins with this 
Trojan Brutus is attractive since there is an obvious 
British connection that is lacking in Caesar’s assassin. 
The story of Brutus of Troy enjoyed great popularity 
and is likely to have been familiar to many Englishmen 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It 
was treated as historical fact in Holinshed’s Chronicles 
of England, Scotland (1577) and remained such to many 
people as late as the early twentieth century.° Indeed, 

it is still possible to see the supposed stone upon which 
Brutus stepped when he disembarked from his ship at 
Totnes, Devon (Fig. 5).” 


A third possibility to be entertained is that the Brutus 
in question is neither the Trojan Brutus nor the killer 
of Julius Caesar, but rather another famous Brutus— 
Lucius Junius Brutus, who is credited with the foun- 
dation of the Roman Republic in 509 BC. The main 
source for the story of this Brutus comes from the Ab 
Urbe Condita Libri (Books from the Foundation of the 
City) of Titus Livius (Livy), which chronicle the story 
of Rome from its mythical beginnings down to 9 BC. 
According to this account,* Lucius Junius Brutus was 

a nephew of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, the haughty 
Etruscan king of Rome. Brutus already harbored re- 
sentment against Superbus for ordering the execution of 
his brother and other leading men in Rome, but when it 
was revealed that Lucretia, a kinswoman of Brutus, had 
been raped by the son of the king, Brutus could take no 
more. After Lucretia reported the crime to Brutus and 


his associates she promptly seized a dagger and killed 
herself to prevent her victimization from becoming a 
stain on the honor of her family. Brutus, taking up this 
same dagger, then swore vengeance and led a successful 
revolt of the Roman people against Tarquinius Super- 
bus and his powerful family. 


With the king deposed and the Tarquinii exiled from 
Rome, Brutus established a republican constitution for 
the city-state. The new Roman Republic was governed 
by two annually elected consuls—one of which was 
Brutus in the first year—and a senate of 300 leading 
men of the equites (knights) class. One of Brutus’s first 
acts as consul was to compel the Romans to swear an 
oath never again to permit themselves to be ruled by 
kings. A struggle against the Tarquinii, who plotted to 
return and restore the Etruscan kingship in Rome, soon 
ensued. First the Tarquinii tried to bribe several impor- 
tant Romans in order to gain entry to the city, but the 
conspiracy was detected and the traitors were executed. 
The episode of the Tarquinian conspiracy was especially 
hard on Brutus, for two of his sons were implicated in 
the plot. However, as his love for his country and its 
republican institutions transcended the love of family, 
he sat by stoically and watched as his sons were severely 
beaten and then beheaded for their crimes. 


When the conspiracy failed, Tarquinius Superbus 
raised an army with assistance from the Etruscan city 
of Veii and began to march on Rome. His forces were 
met by Brutus and the Roman army at Silvia Arsia (the 
Silvian Forest). In the battle that ensued, Brutus and his 
Etruscan cousin, Aruns Tarquinius, charged and died, 
each upon the spear of the other. Despite the death of 
Brutus, the Roman infantry won the day at Silvia Arsia 
and the republic was saved from a return of the kings. 


The dramatic story of Brutus, rife with its themes of 
personal sacrifice for the sake of country, became a pa- 
triotic literary chestnut for all ancient Romans—and for 
many republican, nationalist and totalitarian ideologies 
of more recent vintage. Nevertheless, the Trojan Brutus 
still might seem a more probable candidate for the 
Brutus of the evasive halfpence. Lucius Junius Brutus, 
the founder of the Roman Republic, has about as little 
an obvious British connection as does his descendant, 
Marcus Junius Brutus, the killer of Caesar. However, 
the obverse legends of the evasive halfpence show that 
Lucius Junius Brutus is indeed the Brutus intended. 

In addition to the name BRUTUS, which stands in for 
the personal name of King George HI (GEORGIUS) 
found on regal halfpence, the ordinal number of the 
king and his title (III REX) are replaced by SEXTUS on 
the evasive coppers. While at first this might appear to 
be a nonsense word replicating elements of REX, it is 





Fig. 5: The Brutus Stone of Totnes. Wikimedia Commons. 


actually the Latin praenomen (personal name) meaning 
“the sixth.”’ As it happens, this is the very praenomen 
borne by Lucretia’s rapist and the immediate cause 

of Brutus’s uprising against the Etruscan monarchy: 
Sextus Tarquinius. The inclusion of SEXTUS alongside 
BRUTUS makes the identification of Lucius Junius 
Brutus virtually impossible to avoid. 


3. Malachy Greensword, A Journey Through the Monkalonkian Rain 
Forests in Search of the Spiney Fubbaduck (Bramcote, 1993). 

4. He first appears in the Historia Brittonum (History of the 
Britons), which is usually attributed to the ninth-century Welsh 
monk, Nennius. 

. The fullest account of Brutus of Troy comes from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae (History of the Kings of 
Britain) written in c. 1136. 

. See, for example, the remarkable argument for a Trojan source 
behind prehistoric British culture in E. O. Gordon, Prehistoric 
London: Its Mounds and Circles (London, 1914): 4-5, 97-98, 
106-107. 

7. The tradition regarding this stone (possibly a Medieval boundary 
marker) goes back at least to 1697, when it is mentioned in John 
Prince's The Worthies of Devon. See Theo Brown, “The Trojans in 
Devon,’ Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
87 (1955): 68-69. 

. Livy 1.54.1-2.7.4. 

. The Romans were not especially original with their praenomina, 
and many simply record birth order, i.e., Quintus (Fifth), Sextus 
(Sixth), Septimus (Seventh), Octavius (Eighth), Nonus (Ninth), 
and Decimus (Tenth). 
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Further support is provided by two halfpenny tokens 
produced by the British Copper Company (Waltham- 
stow, Essex) between 1809 and 1811 (Fig. 6-7).'° The 
undated token features the bearded head of Brutus 
clearly labeled as such and seems to be informed by 
the portrait of Lucius Junius Brutus found on silver 
denarii struck by Marcus Junius Brutus Caepio in 

54 BC (Fig. 8). The 1811-dated halfpenny token, 
however, features a beardless laureate male head that 
should also be identified as Lucius Junius Brutus 
through its associated Latin legend, VINCIT AMOR 
PATRI& (Love of the fatherland prevails). This 
motto is derived from line 823 (vincet amor patriae 
laudumque immensa cupido'’) of Book VI of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, the celebrated epic poem recounting the 
Trojan origin of the Romans and obliquely justifying 
the reign of the emperor Augustus.” The line occurs 
in reference to Lucius Junius Brutus when the hero 
Aeneas visits the Underworld and is shown the glori- 
ous future in store for his Roman descendants. 


Brutus and Junius 

Having shown that the Brutus of the evasive halfpence 
must be the founder of the Roman Republic, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, it becomes necessary to explain why 

he should be named on British evasive halfpence and 
depicted on a British token. Lucius Junius Brutus was 
a very popular figure to political philosophers of the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment, who often looked 

to republicanism as a cure for evils associated with 
absolute kingship. However, there may be a very specific 
English political context behind the naming of Brutus 
on the coins. 


Beginning in 1769 and continuing until 1772, an 
anonymous polemicist now commonly identified 

as Sir Philip Francis wrote a series of open letters 
published in London’s Public Advertiser under the 
pseudonym Junius (the names Lucius and Brutus are 
thought to have been used previously by the same 
individual).'* These letters were intended to inform 
the English public of their constitutional rights and 
attacked the ministry of Augustus Henry FitzRoy, the 
Duke of Grafton, which was seen as corrupt. The pub- 
lic indignation raised against Grafton was so great that 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, the publisher of the Public 
Advertiser, was tried for libel in 1770. However, the 
jury returned a verdict of “guilty of printing and pub- 
lishing only” and Woodfall resumed publishing the 
popular letters of Junius. The increasingly unpopular 
Grafton resigned his post as Prime Minister later the 
same year. Although the polemicist was successful in 
driving Grafton out of office, Junius was disappointed 
by his failure to convince King George III to purge 
corrupt officials from the administration. The king 


Brutus 


appointed Frederick North, the Second Earl of Guil- 
ford and cousin of the Duke of Grafton, as the new 
Prime Minister in 1770. 


In 1773, Junius put down his pen forever, but his letters, 
with their emphasis on constitutionality, freedom of the 
press, and opposition to government corruption and 
royal cronyism struck a chord with political thinkers 

of the time that continued to reverberate into the early 
twentieth century. While Junius was still writing, at 
least twelve collected editions of his letters were printed 
before 1772, when Woodfall published an official collec- 
tion complete with a dedication to the English people. 
Further editions of the Junius letters appeared in 1806 
and 1812. All of this shows that his views were still a 
matter of public interest when both the Brutus evasive 
halfpence and tokens were produced. 


The letters of Junius were also of great interest to de- 
fenders of the American colonies as they began to teeter 
on the brink of revolution. In 1769 and 1770, while 
Junius was still at work, Arthur Lee, the Virginian cor- 
respondent to Britain and France assumed the pseud- 
onym Junius Americanus in order to make a case for 
the rights of the colonists in the London Gazetteer and 
the Public Advertiser. On the question of his imitator, 
the English Junius remarked that, “his American name- 
sake is plainly a man of abilities, tho’...a little unreason- 
able.”"* Despite this unreasonableness, Lee reprinted 
the Junius Americanus letters with other essays for 
American consumption in 1770 as part of his growing 
contribution to the literature of revolution. 


Junius Brutus continued to have an American pres- 
ence during and after the Revolution, although it is not 
always clear whether Lucius or Marcus is intended, or 
if the two are purposely conflated. The founder of the 
Republic and the tyrant-slayer were both appropriate 
for the political context. 


A Salem privateer outfitted to attack British shipping 
before 1780 was christened Junius Brutus and sailed in 
an expedition against Tortola in 1782.'° This 20-gun 
ship did great damage to the 14-gun sloop brig HMS 
Experiment off the Virgin Islands, but was later cap- 
tured by British relieving forces and towed to Halifax 
as a prize. Lucius Junius Brutus was also invoked by the 
by the Virgilian motto VINCIT AMOR PATRIA in- 
scribed on silver medals awarded by Congress to three 
soldiers responsible for capturing the British spy, Major 
John André, in 1780 (Fig. 9). 


From 1787 to 1790, an anonymous writer (probably 
Robert Yates) following the model of the earlier Junius, 
assumed the name of Brutus to criticize the proposed 


Constitution of the United States in the New-York 
Journal, and Weekly Register. Sixteen epistolary essays 
in total were penned by this American Brutus, chal- 
lenging The Federalist Papers of Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay that had been serialized 
in The Independent Journal and The New York Packet 

in 1786 and 1787."* In the manner of the founder of 

the Roman Republic, the anti-Federalist Brutus was 
deeply concerned that the Constitution would give too 
much power to Congress and infringe on the rights of 
the Roman people like some latter-day Etruscan king. 
However, in the end the American Brutus could not 
exact an oath against the Constitution as he might have 
wished. By the beginning of 1791 all 13 of the original 
Anglo-American colonies plus Vermont had ratified the 
Constitution, and the Federal Era had begun. 


Possibly under the influence of the American Brutus, 
and almost certainly aware of the earlier activities of 
the London Junius, between 1790 and 1793 the Scottish 
author Henry Mackenzie took up the name of Brutus 
for a series of polemical letters published in the Edin- 
burgh Herald.” As in the works of Junius, the Scottish 
Brutus discharged his invective primarily against cor- 
rupt officials and the power of central authority. 


Although little faith is usually placed in the dates found 
on evasive halfpence, it seems highly coincidental that 
the earliest date known for the Brutus coppers is 1769, the 
very year that the London Junius began his popular as- 
sault on government corruption. The dates 1771 and 1772, 
the years when Junius was still at large, are also common, 
as are 1774 and 1775, the years of the Intolerable Acts and 


10. Paul Withers and Bente R. Withers, The Token Book (Llanfyllin, 


2010): 436, nos. 618-25 and 629. 

. “Let love of the fatherland prevail, and unmeasured desire for 

fame.” 

12. The engraver of the 1811 token actually adopted a version of 
the Virgil quote popularized by St. Augustine’s The City of 
God (3.16.24 and 5.18.19) rather than the original line from the 
Aeneid. 

13. The original authoritative collection of the letters is Junius: Stat 
nominis umbra (London, 1772). On the identity of the writer, see 
Alan Frearson, “The Identity of Junius,” Journal for Eighteenth- 
Century Studies 7.2 (September 1984): 211-227. 

14. Michael Kammen, A Rope of Sand (Ithaca, 1968). Among other 
disagreements, the London Junius could not accept Lee’s view 
that Parliament lacked any right to tax the colonies. 

15. George F. Tyson, Jr., Powder, Profits & Privateers: A Documen- 
tary History of the Virgin Islands During the Era of the American 
Revolution (Charlotte Amalie, 1977): 89-97. 

16. The collected Anti-Federalist Papers can be found online at 
http://www.thisnation.com/library/antifederalist/. The Federal- 
ist Papers to which they respond are available online at http:// 
thomas.loc.gov/home/histdox/fedpapers.html. 

17. Henry Mackenzie, The letters of Brutus. To certain celebrated po- 
litical characters (Dublin, 1791) and Additional Letters of Brutus 
(London, 1793). 
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Fig. 6: BRUTUS AE halfpenny token of the British Copper Company 
(c. 1809-1811) (Courtesy of Julia H. Casey) 29 mm. 





Fig. 7: VINCIT AMOR PATRIAE AE halfpenny token of the British 
Copper Company (1811). (Gift of Ray Williams). 





Fig, 8: Roman Republic. M. Junius Brutus Caepio. AR denarius. 
Struck 54 BC. RRC 433/2. (ANS 1944.100.3244, bequest of E. T. 
Newell) 19 mm. 
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Fig. 9: 1780 AR medal awarded by Congress to John Paulding for his 
role in the capture of Major John André. Betts 576. (ANS 1945.23.7). 
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Fig. 10: Dageurrotype portrait of Junius Brutus Booth (c, 1850, 1 ibrary of Congress LC-USZ62-110129), 





the outbreak of the American Revolution, when questions 
of republicanism, opposition to monarchy, and issues 
raised by both the London Junius and Junius Americanus 
loomed large in the mind of the English public. The only 
other date found on the Brutus evasive halfpence is 1792, 
the year that King Louis XVI was deposed and the Bour- 
bon monarchy of France was replaced by the republican 
National Assembly. Although Great Britain supported the 
First Coalition against France and subsequently became 

a leading force in the French Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic Wars that followed, there was some popular sympa- 
thy for French republicanism, especially among the Scots 
and Irish—traditional sufferers at the hands of English 
kings.'* It is perhaps no accident that the 1792-dated vari- 
ety features an Irish reverse. 


The continuing popular taste for Brutus and what he 
had come to mean thanks to his several avatars in the 
late eighteenth century and beginning of the nineteenth 
may be gauged not only by the reprinting of the works 
of the London Junius, but by the evolution of Junius 
Brutus as an English personal name. This name was 
given to the English father of the infamous John Wilkes 
Booth at his birth in 1796. Junius Brutus Booth (Fig. 10) 
was named by his father, a London lawyer who was— 
perhaps not very coincidentally—also a strong supporter 
of the American cause during the Revolution. He grew 
up to be a celebrated stage actor in London (1817-1821) 
before moving to Maryland and becoming recog- 

nized as one of the greatest actors in the United States 
(1821-1852). Ironically, although Junius Brutus Booth 

is known to have threatened to kill his friend, President 
Andrew Jackson, probably as a drunken joke in 1853," it 
was actually his son, John Wilkes Booth, who took the 
role of Brutus (apparently Marcus rather than Lucius) 
to heart. He assassinated President Abraham Lincoln 
during a performance at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, 
D.C., on April 14, 1865, convinced that he had slain a 
greater tyrant than Caesar. 


The name of Brutus was also assumed by the American 
artist, Junius Brutus Stearns (1810-1885), best known 
for his five-part series of paintings depicting important 
events in the life of George Washington produced be- 
tween 1847 and 1856. Like the majority of the Junii and 
Bruti discussed here in the context of the late eighteenth 
century, Stearns also appears to have had the founder 

of the Roman Republic, rather than Caesar’s killer in 
mind when he took up the name to sign his works, for 
his given name had been Lucius Sawyer Stearns. The 
artist merely dropped the English middle name and the 
praenomen of the Republic’s founder that his parents had 
originally provided him and replaced them with the two 
and most popular remaining elements of Brutus’s tria 
nomina (the three names normally belonging to Roman 
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citizens). In short, trading Lucius for Junius Brutus was 
a bit of a classically minded joke, but one that also gave 
Stearns an ideologically-charged name. 


Conclusion 

This brief analysis of the BRUTUS SEXTUS evasive 
halfpence shows that while evasive coppers are often 
treated as the only slightly better made relatives of the 
frequently crude counterfeit halfpence, their makers 
were not just “in it for the money.” The designers of the 
BRUTUS SEXTUS series were almost certainly edu- 
cated people who knew their Classics well enough to 
create a coin legend that could at once fit the expected 
arrangement of a regal halfpenny and clearly distin- 
guish between Marcus Junius Brutus, Brutus of Troy, 
and Lucius Junius Brutus as the subject. Furthermore, 
the use of Lucius Brutus on the coppers and the tim- 
ing of his use points to coin designers who paid close 
attention to public opinion, politics, and the newspaper 
personalities who increasingly had the power to inform 
both. Although the obverse legend gives the impression 
of a classical joke that might have given a laugh to the 
educated, it also served to remind the same educated 
individuals of Junius’s fight against corruption in Brit- 
ish government and the important ideals at stake on 
the eves of the American Revolutionary and French 
Revolutionary Wars. In short, these evasive coppers 
were counterfeits for the intelligentsia and were just as 
much vehicles of propaganda as the coins of the ancient 
Romans. No doubt other historical names used in the 
evasive series would reveal additional interesting politi- 
cal implications when fully investigated. 


18. R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution: The Struggle 
(Princeton, 1970): 459-464. 

19. The letter, in which Booth threatens to cut the President’s throat 
and burn him at the stake if he does not pardon two convicted 
pirates, can be read on the Library of Congress blog at http:// 
blogs.loc.gov/loc/2009/07/library-helped-finger-another-would- 
be-assassin-named-booth/junius-booth-letter/. 
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COLLECTIONS 
New Acquisitions 


Elena Stolyarik 


Since the last issue, the ANS has again received an 
interesting assortment of additions to the cabinet. 


The Society’s Greek Department received a group of 
three lead coins from the Archaic period, all with the 
obverse type of Miletus in Ionia: a lion reclining with 
head reverted (fig. 1). This peculiar group was gener- 
ously donated to the Society by Dr. Jeffrey Spier, senior 
curator of antiquities at the Getty Museum. The dona- 
tion improves the ANS collection in an area of major 
scholarly interest. 


An interesting and extremely rare silver stater from 
the Thessalian mint of Pherai, minted under Alexan- 
der the Tyrant (369-358 BC), was a gift of Dr. Arnold- 
Peter C. Weiss. The obverse features a beautiful facing 
head of Ennodia, turned slightly to right. The reverse 
presents the image of Alexander of Pherae wearing 
cavalry helmet and cuirass, holding a lance and riding 
a horse galloping to the right (fig. 2). Alexander was 
one of the sons of the Thessalian tyrant Jason, who 
was murdered by plotters in 370 and was succeeded 
by his brother Polydoros, then by another brother 
Polyphron, and finally by Alexander, who murdered 
his uncle Polyphron in 369. Alexander was in turn 
killed by members of his family after a bloody reign 
of around 12 years. The new ANS coin previously 
belonged to the famous collections of Clarence S. Be- 
ment and Richard Cyril Lockett. 


The ANS is glad to add to the cabinet another group 
of coins from the former Archer M. Huntington col- 
lection of the Hispanic Society of America, which 
was on loan to the ANS from 1946-2008. Our Roman 
Department received from an anonymous donor 76 
silver and bronze Roman Imperial coins from the 
former Huntington collection. This includes a broad 
selection of many common types as well as a number 
of rare and interesting varieties, such as a bronze as 
of Augustus from Emerita in Spain (fig. 3); a bronze 
nummus of Constantine I struck in Siscia (fig. 4), and 
a bronze nummus of his colleague and rival Licinius 
from the Egyptian mint of Alexandria (fig. 5). One of 
the more attractive pieces is a coin from the mint of 
Antioch with a portrait of Empress Aelia Flaccilla, the 
first wife of Theodosius I and mother of Honorius and 
Arcadius, who became the rulers of the western and 
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eastern parts of the empire after their father’s death. 
Aelia Flaccilla is commemorated as a saint by the East- 
ern Orthodox Church (fig. 6). 


Also from the Huntington collection, we are extreme- 
ly grateful for a tremendous donation of 584 coins 

to the Medieval Department from the Edlow Family 
Fund. This gift comprises a majority of the coins of the 
Visigothic kings from the former collection of the His- 
panic Society of America. With this gift, the ANS col- 
lection of Visigothic coins is elevated from the largest 
in the Americas to the largest in the world. This group 
of coins spans almost the entire range of Visigothic 
regal coinage, from the first coins with the name of 
Leovigild (fig. 7) to those of Wittiza, the penultimate 
Visigothic king in Toledo (fig. 8). Many of them derive 
from the famous La Capilla hoard, which closed with 
the reign of Sisenand (631-636) (figs. 9-10). In addi- 
tion to 499 genuine royal issues, this donation in- 
cludes two counterfeit coins of the Visigothic period 
(fig. 11) as well as an important group of 83 modern 
forgeries (fig. 12). Visigothic coins have been faked 
since the seventeenth century, and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury provenance of this collection provides valuable 
evidence for the history of this process. 


From Nancy Bleil our collection of French jetons 
received an example heretofore lacking in the cabinet 
(fig. 13). This brass jeton, bearing the conjoined shields 
of France and Navarre, is an issue of King Louis XIII 
(1610-1643), who inherited both kingdoms from his 
father, Henry IV. Although the production of jetons 
for their original use in arithmetic was dying out by 
the seventeenth century, they continued to be made 

in France for a variety of government officials into the 
eighteenth century. 


Anthony Terranova has presented us with a great ad- 
dition to our collection of medal dies. This group of 
several interesting items derives from the collection of 
Rudolph P. Laubenheimer. Born in the small German 
town of Meisenheim-am-Glan in Hesse-Homburg in 
1833, Laubenheimer arrived in New York at age 18 and 
worked there from 1858 until his death in 1905 as a 
prolific die sinker and engraver. He prepared matrices 
for the state seals of New York, Virginia, Maryland, 
Washington, and North Carolina; he also made the 





Fig. 1: Ionia. Group of lead coins (?) with main type of Miletus. 6th century BC. (ANS 2015.40.1-3, gift of Jeffrey Spier) 
22.5 x 11.8 mm, 19.6 x 15.1 mm, 19.4 x 16.0 mm. 








Fig. 2: Thessaly. Pherai. Alexander (369-358 BC). AR stater. Fig. 3: Spain. Augustus. Emerita. 25-23 BC. AE As. Ex Archer 
(ANS 2015.41.1, gift of Arnold-Peter C. Weiss) 22.2 mm. Huntington collection. (ANS 2015.12.2, anonymous gift). 25 mm. 
Fig. 4: Roman Empire. Constantine I. Siscia. AD 319-320. Fig. 5: Roman Empire. Egypt. Licinius I. Alexandria. AD 321-324. 
AE nummus. (ANS 2015.12.59, anonymous gift) 20 mm. AE nummus. (ANS 2015.12.63, anonymous gift) 19 mm. 


Fig. 6: Roman Empire. Aelia Flaccilla, Antioch. AD 383-386. 
AE coin. (ANS 2015.12.76, anonymous gift) 22.8 mm. 





Fig. 7: Visigothic Spain. Leovigild (568-586). AV tremissis. 
Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. (ANS 2015.48.1, gift of the 
Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 18 mm. 


Fig. 8: Visigothic Spain. Wittiza (700-710). Toleto. AV tremissis. 
Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. (ANS 2015.48.498, gift of the 
Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 20 mm. 


Fig. 9: Visigothic Spain. Liuva II (601-603). Emerita. AV tremissis. 
Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. (ANS 2015.48.75), gift of the 
Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 19 mm. 








Fig. 10: Visigothic Spain. Sisenand (631-636). Cordoba. AV tremissis. 


Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. (ANS 2015.48.287, gift of the 
Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 20 mm. 


Fig. 11: Visigothic Spain. Period counterfeit of AV tremissis of 


Suinthila (621-631) from Ispali. Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. 


(ANS 2015.48.501, gift of the Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 19 mm. 


Fig. 12: Modern forgery of Visigothic AV tremissis of Sisebut 
(612-620) from Portocale. Ex Archer M. Huntington collection. 
(ANS 2015.48.529, gift of the Edlow Family Fund Inc.) 18 mm. 


Fig. 13: France. Louis XIII (1610-1643). Brass jeton. (ANS 2015.44. 1, 
gift of Nancy Bleil) 24.5 mm. 
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dies for medals for the 1876 Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia and the 1893 Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. Among Terranova’s donations are the steel 
obverse and reverse dies for a Chilean medal of the 
Exposicion de Mineria y Metalurjia held in Santiago 
in 1894 (fig. 14), with depictions of the national coat 
of arms and a mining scene. He also gave us a reverse 
die hub, which depicts an angel with trumpet and a 
battleship in the distance. Rudolph Laubenheimer 
designed this for a medal struck in 1899 by New York 
City in honor of the Spanish-American War hero, 
Admiral George Dewey (fig. 15). Mr. Terranova also 
presented a negative plaster of the ANS Christopher 
Columbus medal of 1893, the work of Laubenheimer’s 
colleague William Walker. 


Terranova also presented to the United States Depart- 
ment a 2014 silver octagonal $50 token, personalized 
to Brad Rodger (fig. 16). Manufactured in Loveland, 
Colorado, by Daniel Carr and his Moonlight Mint, 
this modern version of the famous Lesher dollars is 
homage to the historic issues of 1900 and 1901. 

An interesting new accession in the Latin American 
Department is a gift of Dr. Ute Wartenberg Kagan. 

It is a 1915 Mexican Constitutionalist Government 
100 pesos banknote (fig. 17). The Revolution of 1910 
against Porfirio Diaz’s government led to a currency 
shortage in Mexico. Large amounts of coins were 
withdrawn from circulation. However, the lack of cur- 
rency forced municipal authorities, military leaders, 
merchants, and landowners to create other solutions. 
From 1913-1915, necessity currency was widely pro- 
duced in Mexico. The formal characteristics of these 
banknotes considerably varied; they ranged from 
high-quality pieces to roughly manufactured notes. 
The large quantity of issues aggravated the republic’s 
monetary problem rather than solving it. Massive 
counterfeiting contributed to worsen the monetary 
problem and helped discredit paper money. In an at- 
tempt to solve this crisis, the Constitutionalist faction 
of Venustiano Carranza issued more sophisticated 
banknotes manufactured by the American Banknote 
Company in New York, like our new example. The 
banknotes were put into circulation in May 1916, 
while the previous issues were gradually withdrawn. 
Their fate, however, was not different from the revolu- 
tionary issues, as they became devalued to worthless- 
ness by the end of that year. 


We are grateful to have been given, by our long-time 
Fellow Robert W. Schaaf, a gilt bronze medal of 1850 
dedicated to the distinguished Italian composer 
Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) (fig. 18). This medal was 
designed by the Swiss sculptor and medalist Johann 
Baptist Frener (1821-1892). During a stay in Florence 


Fig. 14: Chile. Obverse and reverse steel dies of Exposicion de Mineria y Metalurjia medal, by Rudolph P. Laubenheimer. 
1884. (ANS 2015.38.2-3, gift of Anthony Terranova) 50 mm design area on 76 mm octagonal shank. 


Fig. 15: United States. Reverse steel die hub of medal honoring Admiral George Dewey, by Rudolph P. Laubenheimer. 1899. 
(ANS 2015.42.2, gift of Anthony Terranova) 36 mm design area on 50 mm base. 
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Fig. 16: United States. AR octagonal “Lesher” dollar style $50 token. 
2014. (ANS 2015.42.1, gift of Anthony Terranova) 35 mm. 
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Fig. 19: United States. March of Dimes proof AR dollar. West Point 
mint. 2015. (ANS 2015.45.12, gift of David Menchell) 38.1 mm. 


in the 1840s, he met Giuseppe Verdi and became his 
friend. Frener executed this medal at a time when 
Verdi was already known for his successful operas and 
also was popular for his encouragement of the unifica- 
tion of Italy. The image on the reverse is an allegoric 
personification of Music, a female in a long robe. Her 
right arm leans on a lyre, and a roll displays the names 
of some of Verdi’s operas. The medal was an artistic 
creation, designed and struck by Frener as a personal 
tribute to his renowned friend. 


An important addition to our collection of current 
United States coinage came from Dr. David Menchell. 
This group includes individual commemorative silver 
issues and proof mint sets of uncirculated 2015 coins 
from the Denver, Philadelphia, and San Francisco 
mints; a 2015 Dwight D. Eisenhower Coin and Chron- 
icles Set; and a 2015 $1 Coin and Currency set, which 
comprises a 2015 Native American 1 dollar featuring 
Mohawk ironworkers on the reverse and a Series 2013 
$1 Federal Reserve Note. A notable piece in this group 
is a 2015 March of Dimes Special Silver Set (fig. 19), 
issued in commemoration of the 75th anniversary of 
the organization founded in 1938 to halt the epidemic 





Fig. 18: Switzerland. Giuseppe Verdi 
(1813-1901) gilt bronze commemorative 
medal, by Johann Baptist Frener. 1850. 
(ANS 2015.36.1, gift of Robert W. Schaaf) 
54mm. 


of polio. Since then the March of Dimes has helped 
to organize polio treatment, funded research for the 
vaccines developed by Jonas Salk and Albert Sabin, 
and also promoted general education and services 
intended to improve the health of women, infants, 
and children. The design of the March of Dimes 
proof silver dollar represents on the obverse the past, 
depicting President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 

Dr. Jonas Salk, two leaders in the fight against polio. 
The reverse shows an image of a baby cuddled in the 
hand of a parent, to show the foundation’s dedication 
to the health of children. 


Dr. Menchell also continues to enrich our collection of 
U.S. medals, having donated several new Code Talkers 
Recognition Congressional medals. He also donated 

a bronze example of the Congressional medal struck 
in honor of the Doolittle Tokyo Raiders, a group of 80 
U.S. airmen who flew an extraordinary bombing mis- 
sion to Japan on April 18, 1942. An interesting bronze 
Congressional medal of 2014 from this donation was 
issued in recognition of the heroic accomplishments of 
1,447 American fighter aces. The obverse of the medal 
bears the images of four pilots, representing World 
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Fig. 21: United States. Constantin Marinescu, 47th President of the 
New York Numismatic Club (2013-2014) AV medal by Joel Iskowitz. 
2014. (ANS 2015.37.1, gift of Constantin Marinescu) 39 mm. 


War I, World War II, the Korean War, and the Viet- 
nam War; an ace of spades; and military wings with 
a globe centered, symbolizing the global impact of 
the group’s service. The reverse of the medal includes 
images of four aircraft used by American fighter aces 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, as well as 
five stars to represent the minimum number of aerial 
fighting victories required for certification (fig. 20). 


ANS Fellow Dr. Constantin Marinescu, the 47th 
President (2013-14) of the New York Numismatic 
Club, kindly donated one of two existing examples from 
the first striking of his presidential gold medal (fig. 21). 
Dr. Marinescu also presented a silver and bronze set 
of the same medal, as well as an example of the New 
York Numismatic Club’s newly established Presiden- 
tial Award Medal. All these medals feature an obverse 
portrait of Dr. Marinescu by the sculptor Joel Iskowitz, 
and represent important additions to our collection of 
the New York Numismatic Club medals. 





Fig. 20: United States. American Fighter Aces. AE congressional 
medal, by Joel Iskowitz and Don Everhart. 2014. (ANS 2015.45.3, 
gift of David Menchell) 75 mm. 


On August 20, 2015, a new carousel opened to the 
public in New York City’s Battery Park (fig. 22). The 
SeaGlass Carousel was designed to recall the spirit of 
1896, when the Battery was the first home of the New 
York Aquarium. The SeaGlass Carousel takes the tra- 
ditional carousel ride and brings it into the 21st centu- 
ry with technology that allows you to feel as if you are 
riding on sea creatures under water. For an admission 
fee of $5, visitors receive a plastic token that is used as 
the ticket (fig. 23). The design of this token, produced 
by Ride Operations Group, was inspired by sea glass, 
the weathered glass fragments found on beaches. 
Long-time ANS Fellow Dr. Jay M. Galst donated this 
distinctive piece to our collection of modern tokens 
and New York City artifacts. 
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Fig. 22: SeaGlass Carousel. New York City Battery Park. 2015. 





Fig. 23: United States. “Sea glass” token for the New York City 
Battery Park SeaGlass Carousel. Ride Operations Group. 2015. 
(ANS 2015.39.1, gift of Jay M. Galst) 57.3 mm. 
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Bumps in the Road as “Coin Zerbe” became the Dean of Coin Collectors 


David Hill 


Farran Zerbe (fig. 1) was not happy. After years of 
work, he had finally shepherded his catalog of Lesher 
“referendum” pieces (fig. 2) through to publication 

in the American Journal of Numismatics, and his 
thoughts now turned to the “satisfaction and individ- 
ual profit” that could be wrung from the 50 offprints 
the publisher, the American Numismatic Society, 
routinely gave to its authors as a token form of remu- 
neration.’ The true value of these would go untested, 
however, as all of his pleasant reveries ceased with 

the arrival of the May 1919 issue of B. Max Mehl’s 
Numismatic Monthly (fig. 3), which contained, he was 
horrified to discover, a reprint of the entire article. 
Furious, he wasted no time letting Mehl know of his 
“extraordinary surprise and displeasure,” lecturing 
him on this violation of “the practiced ethics and 
professional code of publishers of class publications” 
through “wholesale appropriation.” Mehl was stunned. 
He had for years been discussing with Zerbe the idea 
of publishing or republishing the article. Zerbe had 
ultimately decided against it and believed he had made 
that clear, but Zerbe’s statement to Mehl on the matter 
was so vague he probably missed the point.’ “To say 
that Iam deeply sorry would be putting it rather mild- 
ly,” Mehl wrote back. “Had I for one moment thought 
that the republication of your article in the Numis- 
matic Monthly would have had the effect as stated by 
you in your last letter...regardless how anxious I was 
to publish it, I certainly would not have done so.”? 


Zerbe responded in tones of forgiveness and concili- 
ation: “I have weighed what you wrote...accept it in 
good spirit since it cannot be undone and will call 

my kick in the matter closed and will leave it to you 
to ‘be good’ in the future.” This came as a great relief 
to Mehl, who said he knew Zerbe “would look at it in 
the right spirit and not hold it against me.” Privately, 
however, Zerbe raged and schemed. Mehl’s reference 
to Zerbe’s “breezy manner” as a writer particularly 
irked him. Hoping to instigate “some organization in- 
quiry-protest,” he pestered his friend at the American 
Numismatic Society, curator Howland Wood. “What 
action if any has the Society taken?” he asked, hinting 
at other charges that could be levied against Mehl, in- 
cluding “recent evidence before me of unfair practices 
and over conditioning of coins in sale cat[alogue|s.”° 
“My bristles are up,” he fumed, “and I feel the Society 


should put on its gloves and make the punch of suf- 
ficient force to be remembered and a warning against 
similar pilfering in the future.”” 


Aside from a gentle rebuke to Mehl, * the ANS stayed 
clear of the matter. Wood and the others had a more 
urgent issue to attend to. It was becoming apparent 
that the future of the American Journal of Numismat- 
ics itself was in question. “The delay in getting out 
Volume 51 [the one with Zerbe’s Lesher article] nearly 
precipitated a crisis,” Wood told Zerbe, “as the person 
who has been paying for this [ANS benefactor Archer 
Huntington] refused to come across any more.”® (AJN 
53 would be the last.) Meanwhile, Mehl was strug- 
gling to keep his own publication alive. One of his 
problems was finding content for it. As with Zerbe, 

he had been trying to get permission to reprint Henry 
Russell Drowne’s article on postage stamps as war 
money (which would appear in AJN 52) but had been 
similarly rebuffed.’° It was all so frustrating for Mehl. 
“It seems rather strange,” he wrote to ANS secretary 
Sydney Noe, “that a Society whose purpose is for the 
distribution of numismatic knowledge should object 
to the re-publication of an article in another republica- 
tion which would reach such a vast number of other 
collectors not reached by the Society’s own publica- 
tion.”! Zerbe also refused to contribute directly to 
Mehl’s magazine, feeling it beneath him. “The prof- 
fered compensation has not been worthwhile and 
there is no glory for me in writing for a house-organ,” 
he told Wood."? Mehl would manage to publish only 

a few more issues of the Monthly following the ap- 
pearance of the Zerbe article before pulling the plug 
altogether. 


Farren Zerbe to B. Max Mehl, May 10, 1919. 
Farran Zerbe to B. Max Mehl, May 26, 1919. 

B. Max Mehl to Farran Zerbe, June 2, 1919. 
Farran Zerbe to B. Max Mehl, July 5, 1919. 

B. Max Mehl to Farran Zerbe, July 9, 1919. 
Farran Zerbe to Howland Wood, July 23, 1919. 
Farran Zerbe to Howland Wood, May 26, 1919. 
Sydney Noe to B. Max Mehl, July 15, 1919. 
Howland Wood to Farran Zerbe, May 1, 1919. 

10. Sydney Noe to B. Max Mehl, December 16, 1919. 
11. B. Max Mehl to Sydney Noe, December 22, 1919. 
12. Farran Zerbe to Howland Wood, May 26, 1919. 
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Fig. 1: Farran Zerbe (ANS Archives). 
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Fig. 3: Zerbe was shocked to discover that his article on 
Lesher pieces had been reprinted in a 1919 issue of B. 
Max Mehl’s Numismatic Monthly. 


Fig. 2: United States. Victor, Colorado. Referendum dollar. Silver token 
by Joseph Lesher, 1900. (1947.132.10, gift of Farran Zerbe). 35 mm. 
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Fig. 4: The Zerbe family store in Tyrone, Pennsylvania. Farran, the oldest of four surviving children and fatherless, was the proprietor 


(courtesy of Bob and Viola Dollar, Tyrone Area Historical Society). 
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Prince George Hotel new Gian Recires 
New York City 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. 
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BROILED BRIGHTON TRIPE, FRIED 
= POTATOES, GREEN PEAS 80 
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Imported Scotch .......+++ 76 
Imported Scotch (8 yrs. old). .95 


° 
Prince George Frozen Daiquiri .65 D Inner Monday, September 22, 1947 


I OYSTERS, CLAMS, APPETIZERS, SOUPS ha Service 5c. Additiona ‘ 
id ing in Sour Cream ...+...seeeeee 30 Egg Caroline .......seceeees ne eeeee ‘ 
V2) neers: 35; (6) .45 Herring in So 
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Little Neck Clams (4).....-.+++ 30 (6) 40 Clam Juice COATED va draiy reese theses 20 Crabflake Cocktail ssssssssevanves 0s eH 
Fr it Cup Be 30 Clery vce reeereeeererereee sarees 330. Queen Olives... secrete eeeeeers ¥ 
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Fig. 5: Zerbe scribbled a note on the back of this menu from the Prince George Hotel on East 28th Street, his New York City home beginning in 
1928, instructing the ANS how to handle some accompanying Lesher pieces. The hotel would later fall on hard times, becoming so decrepit and 
dangerous the New York Times called it “hell’s embassy in Manhattan.” Its ballroom and other spaces have since been restored. 
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Fig. 6: Zerbe’s Money of the World exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, 1915 (ANS Archives). 
Zerbe revealed in his letters that he suffered a serious nervous breakdown in the years following the event. 


Zerbe’s spat with Mehl spilled over into his business 
dealings. That summer Zerbe had been outbid on a 
Mehl lot he craved. Zerbe had, of course, set the limits 
himself but felt that Mehl should have ignored them, 
obtaining the lot for him as a kind of “peace offering.” 
An exasperated Mehl wondered how he could possibly 
divine Zerbe’s thoughts, or even conduct fair sales un- 
der such conditions.'* Besides, Mehl felt he had already 
made a more realistic gesture of peace, offering to 
advertise the Lesher reprints in his magazine."* Zerbe, 
still smarting from fantasies of lost revenue, was 
dismissive. “Since your publication of the Lesher story 
has killed what ever market or appreciation there may 
have been for the Reprints,” he told him, “there would 
be no advantage in announcing the Reprints thru your 
Monthly.” Six years later it still ate at him. Deciding 
he did want the reprints after all, he reminded Noe 
about “Mehl’s pilfering of the story [which] queered 
my then intended distribution of the reprints.” 


It has been said of the academic world that petty 
quarrels tend to become so vicious precisely because 
the stakes are so low.” Perhaps the same could be said 
of the numismatic world, which has seen its share of 
scheming and backbiting, slander and libel. This little 
tiff with Mehl was nothing for Zerbe, who by 1919, as a 
leading numismatic figure for two decades, had weath- 
ered numerous such squalls, large and small. He had, 
in fact, been at the center of one of the nastiest storms 
the numismatic world would see. 


Zerbe was born in 1871 in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, 





13. B. Max Mehl to Farran Zerbe, July 30, 1919. 

14. B. Max Mehl to Farran Zerbe, July 19, 1919. 

15. Farran Zerbe to B. Max Mehl, July 22, 1919. 

16. Farran Zerbe to Howland Wood, August 8, 1925. 

17. Though often attributed to Henry Kissinger, observations 
along similar lines have been noted for centuries. Some call the 
phenomenon Sayre’s Law, after political scientist Wallace Stanley 
Sayre (1905-1972). 


an industrial hamlet rich in coal and iron ore at the 
confluence of the Little Juniata River and Bald Eagle 
Creek. He would always consider the village his home, 
returning to family there even as his professional life 
increasingly took him on the road. The town had ex- 
perienced a great boom in the decades before his birth. 
The construction of a passenger station in 1853 ona 
new rail line linking Philadelphia and Pittsburgh gave 
rise to a bustling main street teeming with hotels and 
other businesses catering to travelers.'® One of these 
was the Zerbe family store, its enormous sign advertis- 
ing whatever the local population might desire that 
could be supplied by rail: books, stationary, sheet mu- 
sic, art supplies, sports equipment, bicycles—even pia- 
nos (fig. 4). Farran’s nephew, Burley, would remember 
the Tyrone of his youth as classic small-town America: 
streets alive with vendors of fish and fresh vegetables, 
milk and bread delivered door-to-door, children dart- 
ing in and out of neighborhood homes. He would also 
recall visits to New York City, stopping to see his uncle 
at the Prince George Hotel, where Farran made his 
home after settling down and becoming curator of the 
Chase National Bank Money Museum in 1928 (fig. 5). 
He could always count on his uncle to slip him a little 
something to supplement his allowance.” 


The oldest of four surviving siblings, Farran had two 
brothers and one sister (another had died at a young 
age). He became particularly close to his mother as he 
helped run the family store. When she passed away 

in 1926, he remembered how the two “had been each 
others prop since my father died,” which happened 
when Farran was about nine years old.” It was around 
that time, it seems, that he first developed an inter- 

est in coins. Peddling newspapers and magazines was 
a function of any small-town store, and Zerbe was, 
unsurprisingly, an enterprising newsboy. This provides 
the background for the oft-told Zerbe origin story 
whereby at a tender age (which varies in the telling), 
he trotted off to the local bank to deposit some of his 
earnings, handing over what he thought was a 50-cent 
piece, only to be told that it was in reality a French 
50-centime coin that couldn't be accepted. The lad, 
far from discouraged, instead was fascinated, and 
thus was launched one of America’s most distinctive 
numismatic careers. He likely later ran his coin-selling 
operation out of the second floor of the family store, 
the location of his fee-based lending library, where for 
two dollars a year patrons could borrow from a selec- 
tion of thousands of books. 


He first appears in the pages of the Numismatist as 

a dealer, calling himself “Coin Zerbe” and listing a 
smattering of large cents, Columbian half dollars, 
other coins and currency, and a collector’s guide, “Nut 
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Shell Facts on Coins, Stamps and Paper Money.”?! He 
was almost 30 years old when he joined the ANA in 
1900, but his subsequent ascent in the numismatic 
world was meteoric. He was soon writing regularly for 
the Numismatist and in 1908 outright bought the pub- 
lication.” He had also somehow managed to wrangle 
official positions as a numismatist at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition (St. Louis, 1904), the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition (Portland, Oregon, 1905) 
and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition (San 
Francisco, 1915), forums for displaying his ever-grow- 
ing numismatic collections, the start of the celebrated 
“Money of the World” exhibit that he would later take 
on the road and into the numismatic history books 
(fig. 6).*° By the 1920s his collection had grown to over 
30,000 items displayed on over 1,000 trays, which he 
would mix and match on portable stands as needed, 
his traveling road show hop-scotching from state 

to state, appearing in bank lobbies and similar ven- 
ues.** He showed conventional money as well as more 
Ripley’s-Believe-it-or-Not-type currency: shells, fish- 
hooks, bullets, tea bricks, whale teeth, tobacco sticks. 
As a collector, his goal was to gather representative 
money from around the world, not rarities. He wasn’t 
interested in mint-marks or type varieties either, just 
two of each so he could display both sides.*° These 
exhibits were enormously popular. He claimed about 
25,000 people attended one show in Syracuse over the 
course of several days.’’ 


> 


For a good part of his life, Zerbe spent a portion of ev- 
ery year living nomadically, leaving his mark here and 
there and experiencing some remarkable events along 
the way, carving out a legacy on both coasts. He was 
present at the founding of the New York Numismatic 
Club in 1908** and was the primary founder of the 
Pacific Coast Numismatic Society in 1915.” In 1906 he 
set off from the northwest on a cross-country journey, 
making it to San Francisco just in time to be rocked by 
the city’s famous earthquake, which had him “playing 
hide and seek with dancing furniture.” All around he 
saw ‘terror, anxiety and resignation,” but there was 

a bit of good news. He credits himself for saving J. C. 
Lighthouse’s coin collection, it having been removed 
from a doomed storage facility so it could be shown 

to him.*° (Much of this collection would later find its 
way into Zerbe’s own.)*! Zerbe soon set off again, join- 
ing the American Numismatic Society on the eastern 
leg of this journey. But by 1911, three years behind in 
dues,” he was dropped from its rolls but expressed the 
hope that “the time is not far distant when financial 
matters will permit me to purchase a life member- 
ship.”* He did join again in 1923 and became a fellow 
in 1928 (fig. 7). That was the same year he folded up 
his tent, sold his collection to Chase, and settled down 


in New York City as the curator of a fixed version of 
his exhibit. 


Given Zerbe’s rapid ascent in the numismatic world and 
his seeming omnipresence there, it is probably inevi- 
table that he chafed against some of its stronger person- 
alities. It’s no surprise then that he was at the center of 
the most infamous, and at times ugliest, numismatic 
political battle of the period, the ANA presidential 
election of 1909, which pitted current president Zerbe 
and his candidate, dentist John Henderson of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, against the irrepressible Easterner Thomas 
Elder and his preferred choice, the world-traveling 
sophisticate Frank Higgins. (Elder, equal-opportunity 
with his venom, would later complain privately about 
Higgins’s tendency to cause “more trouble than a 

bag of monkeys.”)** The battle played out in circulars = 

dispatched by both sides and in editorials by Zerbe in Fig. 7; Left to right: 

his Numismatist. At one point, Zerbe circulated a letter — Howland Wood, Farran Zerbe, and Edward Newell at the 
defending himself to the association’s membership: “My ANS, 1935. 

personal character has been assailed, the present high 

position of our organization degraded, and the future 


of the Numismatist placed in jeopardy.” Look at Elder’s 
current catalog, he said, “I am satired a ‘Zebra-striped 
jack-ass””» Indeed he had been. Elder, never one for the 
subtle approach, had privately issued two tokens, one 
depicting Zerbe as a jackass summiting “Pikers Peak,” a 
dig at his interest in the Leshers, and the other mocking 


18. “Tyrone, PA (TYR),” Amtrak, Great American Stations, Fig. 8: United States. “Piker’s Peak” satirical gold-plated brass token 
http://www.greatamericanstations.com/Stations/TYR. by Thomas Elder, 1909. DeLorey 70, E. Smith 55. (0000.999.47526). 


19. Richard Searer and Susie O’Brien, “Charles Burley Zerbe,” 30 mm. Elder mocked Zerbe as a “zebra-striped jackass” summiting 
Tyrone PastTimes: Newsletter of the Tyrone Area Historical *Dilcers Peahan ‘ 
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32, Bauman Belden to Farran Zerbe, February 14, 1911. Fig. 10: United States. Louisiana gold 1/2” gold token, 1904. (0000,999. 30185). 

33, Farran Zerbe to Bauman Belden, March 15, 1911. 11 mm. One of Zerbe’s miniscule 1904 exposition souvenirs. 
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Fig. 11: A whimsical doodle by Frank 
Higgins on his ANA secretary letter- 
head. He was the losing candidate in the 
contentious ANA elections of 1909, and 
here he depicts a “dope dream” of new 
president John Henderson casting off as 
ballast outgoing “Director” Zerbe, caus- 
ing the ANA airship to ascend. 
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Fig. 12: Part of a cartoon found in 
Howland Wood’s papers poking fun at 
the drama of 1909. “King of Armenia” 
Zerbe cries out, “I am satired!” The 
full cartoon can be found in ANS 
Magazine, Spring 2007. 
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Fig. 13: Letter from Joseph Lesher offering to sell his “Referendum 
Souvenirs” at $1.25 apiece. (November 17, 1900, ANS Archives). 


the gold tokens Zerbe had peddled at the St. Louis ex- 
position (figs. 8-10). Elder dismissed Zerbe’s complaints 
with utter contempt, deriding his “little circular, so 
innocent and angelic.” “Your oily, oozy, slimy phrases 
will make about as much impression as a pea shooter,” 
he sneered.*° But when the smoke cleared, Zerbe was 

on the winning side, and Henderson became the 8th 
president of the ANA (fig. 11-12). 


Tensions among dealers and collectors always seemed 
to bubble just below the surface, and Zerbe’s support- 
ers could be equally ripe with language when coming 
to his defense. “Tommy [Elder] always puts me in 
mind of a drowned bloated dog floating on the water 
with the wrong end up,” said Canadian collector S. S. 
Heal, “the pure yellow cur of numismatics N.Y.”*” Of 
course, a couple of years earlier Heal had sounded a 
word of caution against Zerbe taking over the Numis- 
matist. He was afraid he was “tarred too much with 
the pro-dealers paint”** and imagined him setting up 
his own coin department, “offering gold plated medals 
[at] bargain prices.”*? Conflicts and alliances came and 
went like the seasons. Another acquaintance, Edgar 
Adams, referencing some earlier, now smoothed-over 
disagreement, told Wood, “you will be pleased to 
observe that Monsignor Zerbe and I came together the 
other night and fraternized. All is now well. And Iam 
glad of it. I always liked Z., and was sorry to be on the 
outs with him.”*° 


It does seem Zerbe could be difficult. “This man, 
Zerbe, is an unsatisfactory chap to deal with,” com- 
plained Charles Harbaugh of the U.S. Treasury, who 


had repeatedly sought solutions to the poor sales of 
souvenir medals at the Pan-American exposition. “He 
gives you the feeling that he suspects you will not give 
him a square deal, and at the same time you have the 
feeling that he wants to ‘put something over’ on you.” 
Harbaugh believed the trouble stemmed from “an 
utter lack of selling ideas on the part of the Exposi- 
tion people, alias Zerbe.” The numismatist disagreed. 
He told Harbaugh that other expositions were better 
run."! He also blamed the coin’s design, but for his 
part thought the sales “quite satisfactory.” 


What few knew was that during this period, as Zerbe 
was working for the Panama-Pacific exposition and 
researching the Leshers and allied topics, he had 
been suffering from what sounds like a nearly crip- 
pling case of anxiety and depression. “I have had a 
long and serious struggle trying to get back to health 
after a severe nervous break down,” he told Wood in 
1919. “Have kept on my feet most of the time and been 
moving about, but for months I have found it difficult 
to concentrate on anything, hence have neglected 
about all that required any considerable application 
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Fig. 14: United States. “Bryan money,” comparative type, silver medal, 
Spaulding and Co. Zerbe 14 (0000.999.41844). 52 mm. Zerbe was the 
first to catalogue the tokens associated with the presidential cam- 
paigns of William Jennings Bryan and the “free silver” issue, classify- 
ing them in two types. The comparative types were designed to make 
a case for the free coinage of silver by showing relative comparisons 

of gold and silver government issues (images reduced). 





Fig. 15: United States. “Bryan money,” satirical type, aluminum. Zerbe 
57. (1946.2.1, gift of Henry Grunthal). 44 mm. The satirical types were 
much cruder, both in manufacture and message. This one was “issued 
by” the United Snakes of America (images reduced). 
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of my think box.” After the exposition had ended in 
December 1915, he had, apparently, kept an address in 
San Francisco for several years. Some of his letters as 
late as 1919 were on official Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition letterhead, which identified him in 
the Office of the Chief of Department of Official Coins 
and Medals, with “Service Building” crossed out and 
his personal address at 650 Bush St. typed in. He 
would later tell a fellow collector that those times had 
been so difficult he was unable write: “During most 
of my three years in San Francisco I was in a nervous 
state that incapacitated me from writing and I was 
obliged to neglect you as well as many of my appreci- 
ated correspondents.”** Unfortunately, the loss of his 
sister Mary also hit him particularly hard during this 
period. “This is a severe bereavement,” he told Wood, 
“for we were good pals.”*° Fortunately, he seemed to 
have had stable relationships at home. He married his 
first wife, Bessie Garner Knox, in 1908 and, after her 
death, married Julia Gertrude Mahoney in 1932.*° 
Zerbe did not have any children. 


Despite his personal struggles, it was during this 
period that Zerbe was able to produce his most lasting 
contributions to numismatics, his work on the Lesher 
“referendum” pieces and “Bryan money.” Both had 
roots in the populist movement for the free coinage of 
silver, advocated most famously by candidate Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan during the presidential elections 
of 1896 and 1900. Joseph Lesher, a Colorado silver- 
mine owner, had decided to put theory to the test by 
privately issuing silver pieces to see if they would be 
accepted as currency by the public (hence “referen- 
dum”) (fig. 13). According to Zerbe, who traveled to 
Victor, Colorado, to interview Lesher and his wife, he 
expected merchants to pay them out at $1.00 each but 
accept them back in exchange for merchandise at $1.25 
(their face value), which, as Zerbe said, “appears on its 
face as impractical.” Unsurprisingly this attracted the 
attention of the authorities. Lesher reported that soon 
after he issued his “coins,” federal government repre- 
sentatives arrived, put his original dies in a little sack, 
and he never saw them again.” Zerbe’s article and 
catalog was an immediate success. Noe told him that 
several AJN readers said “they considered that article 
alone worth the cost of the journal.” 


His article on the Bryan pieces would not appear until 
1926—not in the by-then defunct AJN but in a special 
issue of the Numismatist. In it, Zerbe defined the two 
broad classifications of the series: comparative and sa- 
tirical. The comparative issues, in silver, are dignified 
and more in keeping with the Leshers, these showing 
relative gold and silver values (fig. 15). The satirical 
pieces are mostly cast, base-metal pieces, more akin to 


other humorous and derisive political tokens (fig. 14).” 


His original intention, he told Wood, was to “cover, so 
far as I know, the private silver coins of America since 
Colonial days,” which, in addition to the Leshers and 
Bryan money, included the “Sprinkle Dollar,” “Swift's 
Money,” “Christian Indian’s Peso,” and “Tod’s Pot 
Metal Money.” He hoped to one day unite the reprints 
as a sort of “Bryans, Leshers and Others””’ and gave a 
talk on them all at the ANA convention in Rochester 
in 1917.°' He included brief sections on the elusive 
Sprinkle and Swift money (neither of which have ever 
been proven to actually exist) in the Lesher article but 
never wrote on what he called the Christian Indian 
Peso. He only passingly mentioned Tod’s Pot Metal 
Money in the article, suggesting that the Bryan pieces 
may have had their origin in “memories of a base 
metal satirical token associated with the campaign of 
David Tod for Governor of Ohio in 1843.”°* He also 
talked about including a section on the so-called dol- 
lars produced by Dana Bickford of New York City, who 
hoped to ease the foreign exchange of money.” 


Zerbe would not see these writings combined into 

a book. Nor would another of his projects come to 
fruition. He had hoped to one day get beyond the 
numismatic market and reach a more general audi- 
ence with a work on the commercial life the west 
coast of the United States. He even had a subtitle in 
mind: “From Shells to Gold Dust and from Slugs to 
Promises.” This was 1921, and it had become clear to 
him that his quest for “ready money” would not “be 
found in writing on numismatic subjects.”** Perhaps 
the enormous success of his traveling exhibit removed 
the motivation for the never-completed book. As late 
as 1937, Zerbe was still talking about publishing an 
update to his Bryan catalog, noting that about thirty 
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new varieties had been discovered in the prior decade 
(many of which are documented in letters now found 
in the ANS Archives).*° He never published on those 
either. He died at the age of 78 on Christmas day, 1949, 
the New York Times dubbing him the “Dean of Coin 
Collectors.””° 


It appears that, to the end, Zerbe’s numismatic ap- 
petite remained insatiable, no matter how he tried to 
rein himself in. “Personally I am out of the market,” he 
told one collector, “and the Chase National, now with 
much more than they can display, confines its few pur- 
chases to new issues and extraordinary items of public 
interest.” But as if unable to help himself, like a dieter 
eying cakes in a bakery, Zerbe couldn't resist adding 
to the end of his letter: “Do you have any novelties or 
notable items in obsolete paper money or financial 
documents—checks, due bills, etc.?””” 
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Review: Roman Provincial Coinage. Volume III. 
Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian (AD 96-138). Michel 
Amandry and Andrew Burnett, in collaboration with 
Jérome Mairat and with contributions by W. Metcalf, 
L. Bricault and M. Blet-Lemarquant. The British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
London, Paris, 2015. Part I: Catalogue. Part II: Gen- 
eral Introduction, Indexes, and Plates. 


Rome established an empire without imposing its own 
coinage as sole legal tender, at least until the end of the third 
century AD. Alongside Roman imperial coins, most of them 
minted in Rome, other coins circulated. Some were deemed 
to cover an entire province within a closed monetary system, 
as did the coins minted in Alexandria for Egypt, and were 
clearly managed by Roman authorities. Others coinages with 
provincial ambitions circulated side by side with imperial 
coins, as did the cistophoric tetradrachms minted in Asia. 
Bronze coins were issued by a wide range of cities. Finally, 
client kings issued their own subsidiary coinage, although 
their number was greatly reduced compared to the previ- 
ous century. The concept of Roman provincial coinage thus 
covers a very diverse environment involving various layers 
of authorities, a coinage that may be best defined as anything 
not imperial or, better said, not empire-wide. 


The publication of Roman Provincial Coinage, Volume I, in 
1992 marked the start of a global project aiming at covering 
this very wide and fascinating spectrum of coinage. The sec- 
ond volume, covering the Flavian period, followed in 1999, 
while RPC I was completed by two supplements in 1998 and 
2006. By 2005, the Antonines period (volume IV) was avail- 
able online, followed by volume VII.1 covering the Gordians 
(2006) and IX covering the Trajan Decius-Uranus Antonin- 
ius period (online in 2014, printed in 2016). RPC volume 

III was finally printed and published online in 2016,' more 
volumes being currently in various stages of finalization. 


As made clear by Chris Howgego’s preface to volume III 

as well as by the authors’ acknowledgments that follow, the 
entire project must by now be considered a dual online- 
paper effort, supported by a wide range of major numismatic 
institutions and collections all around Europe, with the 
Americas being represented by the American Numismatic 
Society as one of RPC’s core collection, alongside Berlin, 
Cambridge's Fitzwilliam, Copenhagen, Glasgow's Hunt- 
erian, the British Museum, Munich’s Staatliche Miinzsam- 


mlung, Oxford’s Ashmolean, the Bibliotheque nationale 
de France, and Vienna's Kunsthistorisches Museum. 


Roman Provincial Coinage, volume III, is divided in two 
parts. Part I, Catalogue, offers 787 pages and 6,570 references 
to individual coins types—actually a significantly higher 
number when Alexandrian’s sub-numbers are taken into 
account. This explains why the online version managed 

by Jéréme Mairat lists 7,118 possible types, as for instance 
no. 4294 is associated with nine sub-types, no. 4295 with 
four, etc. After a Preface, Acknowledgments, Abbreviations 
and “How to use the catalogue” (p. vii-xvii), a list of cities, 
organized by regions, is offered (pp. 1-8), followed by the 
catalogue proper (pp. 9-787). By the late Ist century AD, 
civic coinage from the Western half of the Empire had been 
discontinued. On the opposite side of the Mediterranean, 

it was thriving in its Eastern part, notably in Asia Minor 
(pp. 118-432), as well as in other areas like Achaea, the 
Northern Black Sea, Syria and Judaea, while the most prolific 
province-wide coinage was produced in Alexandria. 


Each region—30 in total, if we include the 14 conventi from 
Asia—is introduced by a short description. It is sometimes 
broken down by reign, in some cases with tables displaying 
the list of the cities that minted coins, the denominational 
system (e.g., p. 24 for Achaea), the weight dispersion (e.g., 

p. 160 for the Asian cistophori), often die estimates and 
weight and/or fineness information broken down by year 
and type (e.g., pp. 445-450 for Antioch’s silver and base 
metal coins, p. 530 for Arabia's silver, etc). Each Asian con- 
ventus starts with the list of active mints per reign, going 
back to Augustus, and of the weight structure. The com- 
plexity reached by the Alexandrian coinage leads lengthier 
general introduction (pp. 541-555), followed by individual 
introductions for each emperor ahead of their correspond- 
ing types: p. 556 (Nerva), pp. 558-563 (Trajan) and pp. 
656-666 (Hadrian). 


After the regional or provincial introduction, each city or 
koinon follows with its coin types, chronologically orga- 
nized by reigns. Cities are provided with historical back- 
ground as well as a wealth of information about existing 
sources and monographs, ancient and modern. The general 
display for individual coin-types respects RPC I's format, 
with catalogue number, metrological information, frequen- 
cy, standard reference(s), description, inscription and design. 
A list of specimens with corresponding collections or refer- 


ences follows, sometimes with their weight,’ the references 
in bold being displayed in the plates section, before a last line 
provides reader with information about potential die identi- 
ties, overstrikes, ete. 


One can only admire the extant of the surveys that made this 
catalogue possible. The most prolific types, like some of the 
Syrian tetradrachms from Antioch, are sometimes illustrated 
by more than a hundred individual coins: 179 for no. 3528, 
157 for no. 3538, 146 for no. 3539 (fig. 1). On the online ver- 
sion, the coins that belong to collections with available online 
catalogues are associated with a relevant web link. This is par- 
ticularly true for the ANS coins, referenced as “NY” followed 
by the ANS accession number. The authors have evidently 
excelled at incorporating the widest possible list of collec- 
tions, sales catalogs and many other sources in order to cover 
these ca. 7,000 types. Beyond all major public collections and 
auction catalogues, a very high number of local museums, 
surveys and private collections were made available, as well as 
invaluable unpublished manuscripts and database. 


The breakdown of all RPC III types between the different 
regions is displayed by chart 1. 


Coin types breakdown ™ Cyprus 6 

~ Moesia 25 

@ Uncertain 35 

® Arabia 61 

™ Macedonia 70 

™ Thrace 94 

' Lycia-Pamphylia 99 

™ Cyrenaica and Crete 110 
@ Judaea 127 

® Northern Black Sea 173 
™ Asia: Cistophori 187 

® Cilicia 227 

© Bithynia and Pontus 338 
' Galatia-Cappadocia 409 
™ Syria 509 

™ Asia: Conventi 1,188 
Egypt 2,425 





Chart 3 


Such numbers obviously do not correlate with mint num- 
bers, as Alexandria produced all the coinage of Egypt while 
it took up to 130 different cities to issue the coinage circulat- 
ing in the Asian conventi as shown by chart 2. 





Mints breakdown 


Cyprus 1 

Egypt 1 

Moesia 2 

Cyrenaica and Crete 3 
Northern Black Sea 3 
Arabia 5 

Judaea 7 
Lycia-Pamphylia 10 
Thrace 10 

Macedonia 11 

Bithynia and Pontus 18 
Syria 18 

Achaea 23 

Asia: Cistophori 24 
Galatia-Cappadocia 29 
® Cilicia 30 

® Asia: Conventi 130 





Chart 2 


Another interesting measure of the relative importance giv- 
en to each region in RPC III is represented by the number of 
pages (chart 3). The breakdown, significantly different from 
the number of types as per chart 1, highlights the fact some 
coinages attracted a deeper level of analysis and/or were 
represented by more coins per type. Chart 4 that follows 

has been produced by dividing the number of types by the 
number of pages, an inverse measure of the relative amount 
of space dedicated for each type according to the region. 


Number of pages 
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Uncertain 2 

Moesia 4 

Macedonia 11 

Thrace 12 
Lycia-Pamphylia 13 
Arabia 13 

Cyrenaica and Crete 14 
Northern Black Sea 17 
Judaea 22 

Asia: Cistophori 26 
Bithynia and Pontus 27 
Cilicia 34 
Galatia-Cappadocia 49 
Achaea 51 

Syria 71 

Asia: Conventi 156 
Egypt 244 





Chart 3 


Ratio Types/Pages 
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Among the most interesting topics covered through the 
catalogue section—with no pretence to be exhaustive: 


- The correlation between Hadrian’s potential trips and 
minting activity and coins’ types across many different 

| coinages in Greece and Asia: e.g., Corinth (pp. 24-27), 

Fig. 1: Antioch, “Rome” style, Trajan, AR, tetradrachm, RPC.III.3528, Delphi (pp. 58-61), Thasos and Abdera (pp. 86-87), 

AD 103-111, 14.9 g. (ANS 1968.57.137) 25 mm. Bithynia (pp. 119-125), Amisus (pp. 148 and 150-154), 


Cyzicus (pp. 181 and 183-185), Parium (pp. 186-187), 


including Hadriani, Hadrianeia, Hadrianotherae, 
Stratonicea-Indeipediatae-Hadrianopolis and Hadrianop- 
Fig. 2: Mantineia, Vetourios for the Arcadians, Antinous (Hadrian), 
AE, RPC.1327, AD 134, 39.29 g. (ANS 1950.89.1) 38 mm. 


olis Sebaste, founded or refounded by Hadrian in Asia 


(pp. 194-197, 215-217, 336). 
Fig. 3: Bosporan Kingdom, Rhoemetalces, Antoninius Pius, AV, stater, 
RPC.1II.924, AD 142/3, 7.7 g. (ANS 1944.100.41054, bequest of E. T. 
Newell) 19.2 mm. 





The coinages dedicated to their cities by local magistrates: 
Marcellus for Corinth (pp. 39-40) and Vetourios for the 
Arcadians (pp. 47-48) (fig. 2). Such evergetic activity may 
be related to the much better documented case of Opra- 
moas Rhodiapohs.° 





- The only Roman Provincial coinage that incorporated 
gold: the Bosporan Kingdom (fig. 3). 


An update of William Metcalf’s seminal work on Hadri- 
anic cistophori from 1980 and 1981 (pp. 165-180) and 
references to Bernard Woytek's recent study covering 
Nerva and Trajan’s reigns (pp. 161-165).° 





The complete treatment of Asian civic coinage, organized 
alongside each conventus (pp. 181-336). 


- The specific issues minted in honor of Antinous, spread 
over dozens of cities—see the general introduction, 
pp. 851-856 as well as pp. 829-832 for their metallic 
composition (fig. 2 and fig. 4). Interestingly, the coins’ 
series specifically offered by Vetourios for the Arcadians 
focused on the representation of Antinous (nos. 325-334). 
‘The largest pieces of this series reach a size of close to 40 
mm and 40 g (nos. 325-327) while the smaller pieces fit 
within the usual regional denominations—notably 6-7 g 
for nos. 332-333, comparable to the contemporary asses 
minted in Patras (nos. 275-294). The magistrate’s name 
seems to invariably appear as the obverse legend. As far 





Fig. 4: Bithynium Claudiopolis Antinous (Hadrian), AE, RPC. as no. 331 is concerned, the coin that was selected for the 
[IL.1111, AD 134-138, 41.25 g. (ANS 1984.65.151, gift of Jonathan P. plates’ section displays ANTINOOC IAKXCOC but 
Rosen) 36 mm. would in that case have to have been tooled. Effectively, 


the online version provides a second coin’s picture for 
that type with [...]PIOC that fits the standard legend. This 
said, the ANS owns another piece that would fit with no. 
333 if its obverse legend was not ANTINOOC HPOC (fig. 
5). A cautious examination confirms its inscription was 


oS 





Fig. 5: Mantineia, Vetourios for the Arcadians, Antinous (Hadrian), ' : 
AE, RPC.III.333.var, AD 134, 5.42 g. (ANS 1940.77.81) 20.5 mm. compare this coin with ANS 1944.100.40123, a regular 
no. 332 whose only difference with no. 333 is the bust’s 





not tooled, potentially opening the possibility of variants 
without the magistrate’s name on the obverse. One may 


direction (fig. 6). None of these coins were incorporated in 


RPCIII (supra, n. 3). 


+ The thorough study by regnal year of the coinage minted 
in Alexandria: Nerva (p. 557), Trajan (pp. 564-663) and 
Hadrian (pp. 667-751). 


« The so-called “coins of the nomes’—all minted in Alex- 
andria (pp. 752-784)—their entries provided by Laurent 
Bricault (fig. 7). 


Part I] comes out as a thinner book, with “only” 182 num- 
bered pages, followed by six maps and 340 pages of plates, 
bringing the content for both parts to about 1,340 pages 
once the general introduction in Part I is accounted for. This 
volume offers a general introduction to the provincial coin- 
age of the period (pp. 791-874), itself divided between a short 
historical chapter, an ambitious section on production and 
denominations, followed by a chapter covering designs and 
inscriptions and finally a last section about the emperors and 
their relationship to the coinage. The indices (pp. 875-972), 
broken down by cities, names, legends, titles, types and 
countermarks, follow this general introduction, as they did 
in RPC Land II. The volume ends with the plates section. 


The general introduction deserves much praise, as it brings 
synthetic and sometimes completely unpublished informa- 
tion about the coinage of the period, including the invalu- 
able contributions by IRAMAT Centre Ernest-Babelon 
through its senior research engineer Maryse Blet-Lemar- 
quand. Leveraging as well on Kevin Butcher's recent analyses 
of Roman coins from Syria,’ the authors are able to highlight 
a major minting policy reform that occurred under Hadrian. 
In continuity with the Flavian period, only three mints had 
produced the silver provincial coinage of Asia under Nerva 
and Trajan: Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, including 
coinages formerly attributed to other mints. Asa result, a 
centrally controlled policy provided provincial silver coins 
to areas as diverse as Asia, Cappadocia, Lycia, Tarsus, Syria, 
Caesarea, Arabia, Crete-Cyrenaica and Egypt, with various 
drachms-based denominations respecting local standards, 
notably in the case of Asia (fig. 8) and Egypt. The only silver 
coinages not centrally produced would have originated from 
Rhodes (known a unique civic silver coin) and Tarsus with 
the COS V issue while COS III was minted in Rome (figs. 
9-10).° The authors, discussing imperial, provincial vs. civic, 
pseudo-autonomous and local issues across many different 
pages throughout the volumes, could have provided read- 
ers with a single dedicated section leading to more generic 
definitions on these points. 


Then a comparative metallic analysis of silver eastern coin- 
ages, leading to denarius-equivalent silver weights, displays 
their various degrees of overvaluation (table 13, p. 807). The 
authors mention several times the parallel circulation of 





Fig. 6: Mantineia, Vetourios for the Arcadians, Antinous (Hadrian), 
AE, RPC.III.332, AD 134, 6.01 g. (ANS 1944.100.40123, bequest of E. 
T. Newell) 19.5 mm. 


Fig. 7: Egypt, Alexandria for the Hermopolite, Hadrian, AE, obol, 
RPC.III.6286, AD 126/7, 6.05 g. (ANS 1991.33.1) 19.2 mm. 









Fig. 8: Rome for the Province of Asia, Trajan, AR, cistophorus, RPC. 
IJI.1310, AD 98, 10.22 g. (ANS 1944.100.44674, bequest of E. T. 
Newell) 24 mm. 





Fig. 9: Rome for Tarsus, Trajan, AR, tetradrachm, RPC.III.3254, 
AD 100, 14.77 g. (ANS 1944.100.54530, bequest of E. T. Newell) 25.5 mm. 





Fig. 10: Tarsus (with METROPOLEOS as part of the reverse legend), 
Trajan, AR, tetradrachm, RPC.III.3257, AD 103/11, 12.28 g. (ANS 
1953.171.1363) 26 mm. 
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eastern silver coinages and denarii, without engaging with 
the problems of exchange and convertibility that such over- 
valuation may have created locally.’ At the same time, the 
correlation between coinage volume and military activity 
seems tenuous at best, one more very interesting observation 
from these illuminating pages (pp. 797-808). 


Under Hadrian, a major reform took place, leading to a 
much more decentralized production structure concerning 
both denarii and provincial silver coinages minted in the 
East, consistent with Richard Abdy’s findings to be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming RIC II.2, revised edition. Aegeae, 
Caesarea, Laodicea, Tarsus, Seleucia, Mopsus and Amisus 
became involved with providing Cilicia, Syria and other 
eastern regions with drachm-denominated coinage. Antio- 
chene tetradrachms were discontinued in 119 and no more 
silver coinage would be minted in Syria between the civic 
issues of Laodicea ending in 125/6 and the mid-170s under 
Commodus. The most interesting case remains Asia, where 
a general recoinage through overstriking of all previous 
issues up to Marc Antony's series took place in ca. 128-130, 
involving at least 19 cities as well as five unattributed mints 
(fig. 11). That up to 24 centers were necessary to engineer a 
coinage recall for one single province highlights some of the 
logistic issues involved by the few coinage recalls suggested 
by ancient sources."° 


Section 3 (bronze coinage, pp. 813-828) opens with a reflec- 
tion about bronze denominations, as marks of value are 
almost invariably lacking from Greek base coinage, with 

the notable exception of Chios during this period (fig. 12). It 
suggests equivalences with the Roman fractional currency 
system as well as average weight standards by region or by 
city, leading to the impressive series of tables numbered 23 
to 46. Section 4 (Antinous coinage, pp. 829-832) of the same 
chapter 2 relies heavily on the metallic analyses provided by 
IRAMAT Centre Ernest-Babelon. It aims at finding whether 
the Antinous medallic coins involved specific metal alloys’ 
selection, to which the answer seems to turn negative, which 
would tend to prove these types were sometimes intended 

to circulate as regular coinage or that at least, for their most 
medallic samples, their production had been a local mat- 

ter. In analyzing bronze and brass, the section confirms a 
specific brass tradition in Asia, Bythinia and Pontus, while 
brass coins minted in Rome would have been diluted with 
copper and bronze. ‘The last section in this chapter notably 
provides readers with comparison of silver contents between 
surface XRF, drilled samples and fast neutron bulk analyses 
(figs. 5-7, pp. 836-837). It confirms the XRF general ten- 
dency at overstating silver concentrations because of coins 
surface enrichment. 


Chapter 3 offers a comprehensive synthesis of the designs 
and inscriptions displayed by the provincial coinage of the 
period, covering languages, including bilingual coins and 


the rare occurrences of Phoenician letters or short words 
alongside Greek legends (fig. 13). Alliance coinages, portrai- 
ture and legends are studied and organized by main catego- 
ries. Among the imperial family stand several empresses, 
imperial mothers and/or wives, Antinous, as well as some 
previous rulers—notably Augustus and Livia (pp. 838-862). 
A section deals with the coins lacking imperial portraiture, 
whether as a reflection of their “free” status (Athens, Chios 
—fig. 12—, although many other “free” cities chose to adopt 
imperial portraiture on their coins) or most of the time on 
smaller denominations. Interestingly, some of these coins 
have representations of Roma or of the Roman Senate. The 
question of centralization vs. autonomy is discussed through 
the examination of unifying factors within an increasingly 
diverse range of representations. 


Chapter 4, “The Emperors and the Coinage’, deals with the 
unresolved question of ultimate coining authorization for 
civic coinages, whether cities has had to request explicit 
imperial permission before issuing a coinage," and then the 
correlation between military campaigns, imperial visits and 
special celebrations (pp. 863-873). In some cases, it seems a 
coinage was offered by magistrates or even by the emperor,” 
as cities could derive some income from the use of local coins 
whether through their overvaluation or the levies of exchange 
fees and/or conversion spreads against foreign currencies. 
Generally speaking, the authors adopt a middle-ground, rec- 
ognizing clear signs of coinage policy coordination through 
programmatic representations, while the rare occurrences of 
die-sharing between cities highlight a high degree of civic au- 
tonomy as far as the production process is concerned (p. 865). 


This last introductory chapter is then followed by the index 
and the plates sections, in the order set-up by RPC I—cit- 
ies, imperial family and rulers, obverse and reverse legends, 
Latin and Greek, names and titles of emperors and their 
families, and of Roman magistrates and officials, personal 
names, all in Greek, finally obverse, reverse types and coun- 
termarks. After a short maps section, part I] ends with the 
extensive plates section. 


Overall, cataloguing a new period of Roman Provincial 
Coinage always represents a peculiar underaking. Impe- 
rial coinage itself creates many challenges. The intrigu- 
ing geographic, institutional and chronological diversify 
displayed by the complex array of local coins produced by 
multiple layers of local and less local authorities com- 
pounds these difficulties. That the authors managed to 
supply the numismatic and academic world with such a 
synthesis speaks very highly about their rare degree of 
combined erudition, accumulated through their years as 
tiresome researchers and curators at their respective insti- 
tutions. Many key questions are covered, even if some- 
times answers remain elusive because of the lack of explicit 
ancient testimonies. 


The shortcomings, if any, are few. One potential issue lies 
with the choice of pushing back the general introduction 
into part II. In RPC, it covered the first 54 pages of part I 
instead of the first 83 pages of part II here. The end result is 
that the reader keeps going back and forth between both 
volumes, especially since there are strong links between the 
general introduction and the individual introductory 
remarks attached to each region and city within part Il. And 
here comes a related issue. The authors tried to segregate 
their analytical sections based on whether they belonged 
toa particular coinage, city or region or applied in a more 
general fashion to the overall period. In reality, the distinc- 
tion was not always easy to achieve and as a result many 
paragraphs can be found ina more or less amended format 
in both the general introduction and in some individual 
chapters, sometimes with a slightly different wording. For 
instance, the comments on the COS III and V series from 
Tarsus are to be found in Part I, p. 413, col. 1, last Trajanic 
paragraph, and Part II, p. 803, end of col. 1 and top of col. 2. 
Interestingly, the same confusion already noticed above 


(supra, n. 8) leads to the attribution of the civic characteristic 
to COS HI while the text makes clear the authors meant COS 


V. For some reason, marginal differences in the wording 
appear: “The statement of Kevin Butcher that there (...)” 


(p. 413) becomes “But K. Buthcer’s statement need some 
comments: There (...)” (p. 803); then appears “Metropo- 
lis” instead of “metropolis” and “reverse legend” instead 


of “reverse inscription’, everything else being identical 
in this 10-line paragraph. 


Duplications occur as well for some tables, like table 11, p. 
553, and table 9, p. 805, dealing with Alexandria. In other 


cases, the information to be found in the general introduc- 


tion and in individual introductions is more complimen- 
tary with limited overlaps, like in the case of Asia, where 


Part II (pp. 808-810) provides a more in-depth analysis on 


Hadrian's cistophori than p.157 in Part I. Concentrating 
more in-depth analyses into Part II has been a consistent 
editorial choice with the exception of Alexandria, as made 
clear by the authors. Yet, readers cannot avoid a sense of 
having to navigate back and forth between both (heavy) 
volumes as specific pieces of information will belong to 
either Part I or II. In the case of Crete and Cyrenaica for 
instance, the denominational structure's weight standard 
is provided on p. 815, Part II, while the metallic composi- 
tion for Cyrenaica is to be encountered on p. 10, Part I. 
Metrologic information is provided as well pp. 10 and 13 
ina slightly different display and breakdown compared 

to p. 815. Positioning the general introduction ahead of 
Part I might have offset this issue, while a clearer segrega- 
tion between what had to appear in the general section 

or in individual chapters would have been desirable. In 
such case, Part I would have been an even thicker volume 
compared to Part II, which might have played a role in the 
current choice. 





Fig.11: Sardis, Hadrian . AR, cistophorus, RPC.HI.1387, AD 128/30, 
10.44 g. (ANS 1980.78.1) 25 mm. 


Fig. 12: Chios, Sphinx (Trajan or Hadrian?) AE, 3 assaria, RPC. 
III.1907, AD 98-138, 16.38 g (ANS 1944.100.47261, bequest of E. T. 
Newell) 32 mm. 


Fig. 13: Aradus, Helios (Trajan), AE, RPC.III.3817, AD 106/7, 6 g. 
(ANS 1944.100.70750, bequest of E. T. Newell) 21 mm. 








Another issue lies with the bibliography. As for RPC land 
Il—unlike RPC VII.1—no specific bibliographic section is 
provided. References are available in the footnotes, which 
redirect readers to the first occurrence when the same source 
appears more than once. It is true that the most used books 
and catalogues are made available in the abbreviations 
section in Part I and that many sources are only relevant to 
specific mints and as such are quite easy to find. Neverthe- 
less, the lack of a central bibliography means it becomes 
more difficult to figure out whether some specific works had 
been used or not by the authors. 


Overall, beyond these minor concerns, RPC III holds its 
promises as a masterpiece that no one with an interest 

in the period will be able to dispense with. Loaded with 
invaluable information and genuine discoveries that will 
change some previously accepted facts, combining ancient 
sources erudite knowledge with the use of the most recent 
relevant works, these volumes manage to combine scien- 
tific value with an undeniable sense of enjoyment as texts, 
tables, charts, pictures and the general layout all contribute 
to the reader's own pleasure. Furthermore, what makes 
these volumes even more remarkable lies with their col- 
laborative aspect. Many respected scholars have provided 


major contributions, from metallic analyses to parallel 
examination of imperial coinage and specific inputs cover- 
ing cistophori and the Nomes of Egypt. At the same time, 
an impressive number of curators, numismatists and private 
collectors have added to the content’s overall value, helping 
to bring RPC III to its current degree of achievement and 
coverage. The dual publication of a printed and ofan online 
version secures finally RPC III's potential for further growth, 
as new specimens will find their way on the website within 
the structure laid out by the book. One can only thank the 
authors for the years of work they have invested and salute 
their production with utmost respect and admiration. 


| 


Gilles Bransbourg 


1. Online address: http://rpc.ashmus.ox.ac.uk/. 

Since the obverse of worn coins is often hard to determine, the main 
reverse design is sometimes assigned a single catalogue number, while 

sub-numbers distinguish the obverses: RPC III, part I, p. xvii. 

3. Few ANS coins were inevitably missed, sometimes because they 

reached the collection after it was surveyed, but not always. In the case 
of no. 1317 for instance, ANS 1997.28.2 is lacking while ANS 1955.8.2 
is listed while its related coin ANS 1997.28.1 is properly displayed 

as no. 1320; within no. 6286 (Nomes of Egypt), ANS 1991.33.1 is 
missing as well. In the case of Vetourios for the Arcadians, ANS 
1944.100.40123 (= no. 332) and 1940.77.81 (= variant of no. 333) are 
both missing. 

4. Mints that produced cistophori did issue civic bronze coins, hence both 

lists for Asia essentially overlap with the exception of the mints A-E. 
5. C. Katsari, “Opramoas and the Importation of Bronze Coins in Roman 
Lycia’, Epigraphica Anatolica 35 (2003), pp. 141-5. 

6. W. Metcalf, The Cistophori of Hadrian, NS 15, New York, 1980; 

“A Corrigendum to the Cistophori of Hadrian’, MN, 26, 1981, 
pp. 185-186; B. Woytek, “Die Cistophore der Kaiser Nerva und Trajan 
(mit einem systematischen Anhang zu typologisch verwandtem 
traianischem Provinzialsilber)’, SNR 89, 2010, pp. 69-125. 

K. Butcher, Coinage in Roman Syria. Northern Syria, 64 BC- 

AD 253, London, 2004, p. 81-92. 

8. Atypo wrongly attributes civic characteristics to the COS III series: 

p. 803, 2.3.7, last §. 

9. Section 2.3.12, p. 808, mentions the parallel local circulation of denarii 
and provincial silver, although its wording seems confused—as the de- 
narius circulated elsewhere than just in Egypt. Some translation issue 
from French to English may be responsible for the lack of clarity here. 

. Regarding Trajan’s suggested “worn coins’ recall in Rome: Dio, 68, 15. 
On the denarius’ reform under Trajan, K. Butcher and M. Ponting, The 
Metallurgy of Roman Silver Coinage, From the Reform of Nero to 
the Reform of Trajan, Cambridge, 2014, pp. 418-433 and B. Woytek, 
K. Uhlir, M. Alram, M. Schreiner and M. Griesser, “The denarius 
under Trajan: new metallurgical analyses’, NC 167, 2007, pp. 147-163, 
have finally killed the old assumption that a general coin’s recall had 
been linked to Trajan’s denarius debasement and the supposed influx 
of gold that would have followed the Dacian campaigns. 

‘The authors refer to R. Bennett, Local Elites and Local Coinage: 
Elite Self-representation on the Provincial Coinage of Asia, 31 BC 
to AD 275, London, 2014. One may read as well P. Weiss, “The Cities 
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and Their Money’, in C. Howgego, V. Heuchert and A, Burnett (ed.), 
Coinage and Identity in the Roman Provinces, Oxford, 2005, p. 57-68. 
12. Supra, n. 5. 
13.G, Le Rider, La naissance de la monnaie. Pratiques moneétaires de 
l'Orient ancien, Paris, 2001, pp. 242-244. 
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P. L. Gupta and T. R. Hardaker. Punchmarked Coin- 
age of the Indian Subcontinent: Magadha-Mauryan 
Series. Revised Edition. Mumbai: IIRNS. 2014. ISBN 
978-81-86786-35-2. 296 pp., b/w illus throughout. 
2,400 Indian rupees. 


Specialists in early Indian coinages will be very familiar with 
the original 1985 edition of P. L. Gupta and T. R. Hardaker’s 
Punchmarked Coinage of the Indian Subcontinent. Even 
those with only a passing interest in the ubiquitous silver 
ingots from India covered in small punched designs and 
often sold as an inexpensive adjunct to Seleucid, Bactrian, 
and Indo-Greek collections are likely to be aware of this clas- 
sic work. Now, after almost 30 years, we have a completely 
revised version of this important study of the punchmarked 
coins produced by the janapada (state) of Magadha and the 
Mauryan empire that grew out of it. Unfortunately, P. L. 
Gupta, upon whose 1960 PhD dissertation the first edition 
of Punchmarked Coinage was largely founded, died in 2001. 
The revised 2014 edition is therefore almost entirely a new 
work by Hardaker although he has elected to retain Gupta’s 
name in the byline out of respect for the memory of his 
former co-author. We suspect, however, that if he were still 
alive, Gupta would have been pleased with the new edition. 


The book is divided into four major sections. The first of 
these (pp. 10-17) is devoted to summarizing the history of 
Magadha in northeastern India from c. 600 BC to its evolu- 
tion as the core of the Mauryan empire in c. 321 and the 
history of the rise and fall of that empire to c. 150 BC. This is 
a relatively short chapter since there are few details preserved 
about the period in the ancient Hindu texts (puranas), 
which, as the author points out, are often of dubious histori- 
cal veracity. The information in the Arthashastra, a guide to 
statecraft traditionally attributed to the chief minister of the 
first Mauryan emperor, is also open to question as there re- 
mains some suspicion that the text was not written down in 


the early Mauryan period, but possibly as late as the second 
or third century AD. 


The second section (pp. 18-73) deals with the many ques- 
tions of production, circulation, iconography, and chronol- 
ogy that surround the Magadhan janapada and Mauryan 
imperial coinages. With respect to absolute chronology, 
Hardaker finds himself somewhat at odds with the views 
normally espoused by Gupta in print. The latter tended to 
champion the so-called “long chronology,” which accepts 
the regnal years of Magadhan kings as given in the puranas 
and requires the death of the Buddha to fall in c. 486 BC and 
places the beginning of Magadhan punchmarked coinage in 
c.540 BC. In contrast, Hardaker generally prefers the “short 
chronology,” which breaks away from a strict reliance on the 
puranic literature and would place the death of the Buddha 
in c. 400 BC and the beginning of the coinage in c. 430 BC. 
However, he questions the reduction of the 505 distinct 
types of Magadhan Series I to a period of 38 years that this 
requires. Hardaker therefore reasonably suggests that the 
beginning of the coinage must extend somewhat earlier than 
c. 430 BC. However, it is worth pointing out that since we 
really have no idea how the mint system worked in Magadha 
or the Mauryan empire it is very difficult to know what such 
numbers actually mean. 505 types in 38 years does indeed 
seem high if one assumes a relatively centralized model for 
mint operations, but not so much ifa more diffused model 
is envisioned. For example, we could expect a large number 
of types in a relatively short period if the responsibility for 
production was spread among numerous local silversmiths 
operating throughout the empire and probably somehow 
licensed by the state. 


If Hardaker is correct in pushing back the date of the earliest 
Magadhan issues, it would then predate the early local Kabul 
coinages in the Chaman Hazouri hoard and break any sup- 
posed linkage between the introduction of coinage in India 
and exposure to Greek-style coinage though the Persian 
empire.’ We tend to agree with Hardaker that Indian punch- 
marked coinages, which are very distinct in weight standards 
and production method from Greek die-struck coinages 

are more likely to have evolved independently as a result of 
specific cultural and economic developments in India. 


The survey of punch types found on Magadhan and Maury- 
an coins is notable for its iconoclastic refusal to read political 
meaning into the static six-armed symbol and sun punches, 
which have long been assumed to be badges of Magadha and 
the Mauryan dynasty, respectively, despite their appear- 
ance in other post-Mauryan contexts outside of Magadha. 
Although Hardaker does not touch on it, this refreshing 
reconsideration of the established interpretation is impor- 
tant not only for our understanding of the Mauryan coinage, 
but also for that of the neighboring Seleucid empire. Despite 
the early and well-reasoned association of Seleucus I’s trophy 





Fig 1: India. Magadha. AR punchmarked karshapana (3.459 g). 
Struck c. 340-321 BC. Gupta and Hardaker 2014, Series 1Vd, 416. 
(ANS 1944.100.48015, bequest of E. T. Newell). 





Fig. 2: India. Mauryan empire. AR punchmarked karshapana 
(3.363 g). Struck c. 272-175 BC. Gupta and Hardaker 2014, 
Series VIb, 570. (ANS 1944.100.59508, bequest of E. T. Newell). 





Fig. 3: India. Mauryan empire. AR punchmarked karshapana 
(3.464 g). Struck c. 272-175 BC. Gupta and Hardaker 2014, 
Series VII, 591. (ANS 1944.100.73313, bequest of E. T. Newell). 
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coinage (SC 173-176) with his victory over his Macedonian 
rival, Antigonus the One-Eyed at Ipsos (301 BC),? in the 1980s 
and 1990s the beginning of the series was dated earlier, to c. 
305/4 BC, and associated with the treaty between Seleucus 
land Chandragupta Maurya.’ Supporting this redating is 
the occasional claim that the star or sun blazon (well-known 
from Macedonian artifacts) on the (distinctly Greco- 
Macedonian) shield of the trophy was really the Mauryan 
sun emblem and that the trophy explicitly referred to the 
Indian campaign. The rejection of the early dating has been 
gaining momentum gradually among Seleucid numismatists 
on iconographic grounds* and Hardaker’s reassessment of 
Mauryan punch symbolism serves to put the final nails into 
the coffin. 


A little less convincing, however, is the author's suggestion 
that there is a lag between the death of the Buddha and the 
appearance of Buddhist symbols on the coinage. The earliest 
appearance he notes is the railed tree punch used for an issue 
of Series IV (perhaps datable to roughly c. 340-320 BC on 
the “low chronology” since Series I/II-IV collectively oc- 
cupy the period from 370 to 321 BC), but the chakra (wheel) 
appears already with some frequency in Series I, which was 
produced in the lifetime of the Buddha and after his death. 
There does not seem to be any way to determine for certain 
whether the symbol refers to a generic water wheel (as Har- 
daker would have it), the Sudasharna chakra of the Hindu 
god Vishnu, or the Dharma chakra (“Wheel of Law’) of the 
Buddhist Eightfold Path. It is also unclear whether the tree 
(sometimes described as a “plant”) punches lacking a railing 
that appear before Series IV might also represent the peepal 
tree at Gaya, under which the Buddha achieved enlighten- 
ment. Even if Hardaker is correct that the earliest Buddhist 
iconography does not appear on the coins before Series IV, 
this still long predates the adoption of Buddhism by Asoka, 
arguably the greatest of the Mauryan emperors (c. 268-232 
BC), and underlines the local (and personal?) influence on 
the third, fourth, and fifth punches used for Magadhan and 
Mauryan imperial coinage. It also speaks to the probabil- 
ity of a relatively decentralized system of coin production 
already suggested above. 


Although there appears to have been a set of official punches 
(discussed and contrasted at length by the author with 
private bankers marks), two of which (sun and six-armed 
symbol) were unchangeable in the Mauryan series, none of 
them seem to have been explicit indicators of dynastic or 
individual authority. The use of coinage as a tool for express- 
ing and advertising power—especially through the use of 
ruler portraits—had not yet been discovered (or was not of 
interest?) in the Mauryan period. As Hardaker notes, this 
was in stark contrast with the Hellenistic West and the Indo- 
Greek kings who established themselves in northern India 
in the second century BC. The emphasis on the “otherness” 
(from a Western perspective) of Indian punchmarked coin 
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age and its eventual undoing by the influence of Indo-Greek 
die-struck coinage is well-taken, but it is perhaps going a 
little too far and buying a little too much into postcolonial- 
ist theory to characterize the artistic portrait coins of the 
Indo-Greeks as the product of a brutal “ruling class capable 
of inflicting such destruction on [Indian] communities that 
appear to have done nothing to provoke it, while at the same 
time engaging in political intrigue and infighting amongst 
themselves.” (p. 63). 


It should not be forgotten that conquest was also a driving 
force behind the Mauryan empire from its very founda- 
tion—when Cahandragupta Maurya violently overthrew the 
Nanda dynasty of Magadha—and often resulted in suffering 
for the conquered. Indeed, Asoka himself tells us in one of 
his inscribed edicts now in Delhi that during his conquest of 
Kalinga, “150,000 people were forcibly abducted from their 
homes, 100,000 were killed in battle, and many more died 
later on.” The carnage was so great that the emperor himself 
broke down and thereafter embraced Buddhism with its 
philosophy of non-violence. This being said, the presence or 
and qualities of portraits or their absence on any coinage is 
probably not a good gauge of national, ethnic, or personal 
moral character.’ 


The catalogue (pp. 74-239) of 596 Magadhan and Muryan 
types in eight series (0-VII) is arranged in the tabular 
fashion that will be familiar to most students of Indian 
punchmarked coinages. A ninth series (Series VIII) of 52 
types is also included in the catalogue, but these are actu- 
ally post-Mauryan regional issues that employ the same 
punch-marked technique as the imperial coinage. Each 
series receives its own introductory commentary indicat- 
ing the reasons of style and hoard/find provenances used to 
distinguish them. For the sake of completeness, Hardaker 
also catalogues 42 “unclear coins” which may or may not 
represent additional Magadhan and Mauryan types. 


In the catalogue tables, each complete punch (punchmarks 
were often applied partly off flan) combined for each type 

is illustrated graphically and usually paired with excellent 
photographs illustrating their appearance together on an 
actual coin. In only a few cases were images unavailable of 
particular types. The vast increase in photographic and print 
quality of the illustrations in the revised edition of Punch- 
marked Coinage compared to the original edition cannot be 
overstated. As an aid to collectors, Hardaker also provides 
rarity ratings ranging from XC (“extremely common”) to XR 
(“extremely rare”) for each type from Series I/II to Series VII. 
‘The selection of 2.5x enlargements at the end of the cata- 
logue is also a real aid in identifying the types and individual 
punches. 


‘The work is completed by nine appendices (pp. 240-289), 
most of which are tables and indices of individual punches. 


Through their use, a reader can narrow down the possible 
series into which a particular coin may fall and ultimately 
arrive at a full type identification. Concordances to coins in 
Guptas catalogue of the Amaravati hoard and the British 
Museum Catalogue as well as to those in several notable 
hoards are also included. 


There can be no doubt that the revised edition of Punch- 
marked Coinage of the Indian Subcontinent greatly 
advances our knowledge of individual types and enhances 
our numismatic and chronological understanding of the 
coinage. It should be noted as well that while the new edition 
isa boon to Indian numismatic science, the book is also very 
worthwhile in purely human terms. Hardaker’s sensitive 
treatment of Gupta’s views, is a testament to their obvi- 

ous friendship in life and serves to honor the relationships 
between individuals that are the real motive force behind the 
advancement of numismatic knowledge. I only regret that 
the revised edition of Punchmarked Coinage appeared only 
after | had already completed the Magadhan and Mauryan 
sections of Classical Numismatic Group's Handbook of 
Coins of Baktria and Ancient India (2013) as it surely 
would have enriched the discussion and the catalogue. 


— Oliver D. Hoover 


— 


. For the proposed relationship between Greek coinage and the introduc- 
tion of coinage in India see J. Cribb, The Indian Coinage Tradition: 
Origins, Continuity & Change (Mumbai, 2005), pp. 17-20. 

. Historia Numorum2?, p. 757; ESM, p. 157. 

. A. Houghton, “Notes on the early Seleucid victory coinage of Persepo- 
lis” SNR 59 (1980), p. 9; B. Kritt, The Early Seleucid Coinage of Susa 
(1997), pp. 108-109. 

. See for example P. Iossif “Les monnaies de Suse frappées par Séleu- 
cos ler: Une nouvelle approche,” NAC 33 (2004), pp. 249-271 and L. 
Marest-Caffery, “Seleukos I’s Victory Coinage of Susa Revisited: A Die 
Study and Commentary, AJN 28 (Forthcoming). 

5. See now the brilliant discussion of the entrenched problems of reading 

character from Indo-Greek and Graeco-Bactrian coin portraits in F. 
Holt, Lost World of the Golden King: In Search of Ancient Afghani- 

stan (Berkeley, 2012), pp. 78-88. 

This fact is further underlined by Hardaker’s acknowledgements at the 
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end of the book. 





Lost and Found: Coin Hoards and Treasures. 
Q. David Bowers. Atlanta, GA: Whitman Publishing, 
2015. 468 pages. 


[Finds are referred to by NFA numbers, which are listed in 
John Kleeberg, Numismatic Finds of the Americas (New 
York: American Numismatic Society, 2009). Of course 
discoveries made after 2009 do not have NFA numbers.] 


This book is a second edition of Q. David Bowers’ American 
Coin Treasures and Hoards (1997), and reprints much text 
from the first edition verbatim. Bowers confines himself to 
what he considers U.S. coins, i.e. coins listed in the Red Book 
—thus finds containing Spanish-American and Mexican 8 
reales and their fractions, the workhorse coins in the United 
States through the mid-nineteenth century, are generally 

not included. This is regrettable, because the Red Book gives 
a misleading impression of what coins actually circulated 

in the Thirteen Colonies and in the United States through 
the mid-nineteenth century, and hoard evidence can help 
correct that impression. Liberty seated dollars, for example, 
although extensively cataloged in the Red Book, circulated 
very little, especially after the minor silver coinage was re- 
duced in weight in 1853. Hoard evidence, by contrast, gives a 
very different picture of U.S. coin circulation: In the Donner 
Party Hoard of 1847 (NFA 675) (which Bowers does discuss, 
pp. 43-44) there is a three way split among U.S. half dollars, 
Mexican 8 reales, and French 5 franc pieces. 


The illustrations in Bowers’ book are eye candy, and not 
photographs of the actual coins found in the hoards. It is a 
pity that more picture research was not conducted because 
there are, for example, excellent plates of the Castine Deposit 
(NFA 178). An exception is a very helpful photograph of the 
hoard from New Vineyard, Maine (NFA 656) on page 137. 
New hoards that are listed include the Saddle Ridge Hoard 
(but there is no enumeration of the date and mintmark 
combinations), the Republic shipwreck (NFA 765), the time 
capsule from the Massachusetts State House, and the 2014 
recoveries from the Central America. The book also has 


chapters devoted to the shipwrecks Brother Jonathan (NEA 
764), New York (NFA 673), and Central America (NFA 
707), but more information can be found in Bowers’ stand- 
alone books devoted to those three shipwrecks. It is odd that 
Bowers includes the shipwreck of the Lexington in this book 
(pp. 196-200) as well as in the 1997 edition (pp. 158-63), 
because there is no solid evidence that any coins have ever 
been recovered from that wreck. 


It is most welcome to find the phony hoard stories con- 
cocted by John J. Ford, Jr., which comprised chapter 12 of 
the 1997 book, have been moved to “Hoaxes, Fantasies, 
and Questioned Finds” (pp. 427-428). About the fake gold 
bars that Ford claimed came from the Brother Jonathan, 
Bowers writes: “This chapter corrects some earlier versions 
of the story, such as John J. Ford Jr. having gold ingots that 
were carried on the ship, now a tale believed to be false” 

(p. 455 note 410). Of course, this validates the criticisms that 
Theodore Buttrey expressed about Bowers’ 1997 book in 
his article “False Western American Gold Bars,” American 
Journal of Numismatics 9 (1997):89-112. Even though 
Buttrey has now been proven correct in his criticisms, he 

is cited nowhere. 


Nonetheless, many hoard stories still must be treated with 
skepticism, despite the bold claim on the back cover that 
“Every story inside this book is true.” (Compare and contrast 
the disclaimer on the copyright page: “No warranty or repre- 
sentation is made concerning the accuracy or completeness 
of the information presented. ....”) For example, I would not 
credit the hoard described on pp. 173-74, which gives as its 
source a book by Ferris La Verne Coffman. Coffman, like 
his contemporary Harry Rieseberg, published books about 
treasure hunting that are mostly fiction. Bowers also lists 
one hoard among the “hoaxes” that I believe to be a valid 
hoard—see below for further comments about the Tilley 
treasure (NFA 753). An authentic hoard in the 1997 book 
that does not appear at all is NFA 747, a hoard of gold from a 
Mississippi plantation, which was auctioned by Bowers firm 
American Auction Association, February 7, 1974, lots 1-9 
(Bowers 1997 pp. 285-86). 


Some corrections, amendments, and additions: 

19 Bowers is perplexed as to why Breen changed the find 
spot of the hoard of Virginia halfpence from Annapolis, 
Maryland, to Richmond, Virginia, between his 1952 article 
on coin hoards and his 1988 Encyclopedia. Breen made 
this change because of the additional information concern- 
ing the find spot published by Eric P. Newman in “Addi- 
tions to Coinage for Colonial Virginia,’ Museum Notes 10 
(1962):137-43. Bowers says that “no source was given’ for 
Breen’s information. In fact, Breen does cite this article. 


29-30 and 353 New England sixpence found in a Long 
Island potato field (NFA 91): this find got listed twice. 


43 Saxony did not issue 5 mark pieces in 1835. The coin is 
a thaler. 


108-9 “William Pickman Hoard”: I do not believe this to be 
a separate hoard, but another parcel of the Goodhue-Nichols 
Hoard (NFA 505). It would be surprising to have high grade 
large cents of the same dates in the same town (Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts) at the same time, and yet for them to be from 
independent provenances. 


136-37 New Vineyard, Maine (NFA 656): Bowers writes: 
“Nothing has been found about what happened to the coins.” 
There is a reported legal decision where the coins were 
awarded to the three finders: Weeks v. Hackett, 71 A. 858 
(Me. 1908). The date of deposit can be further ascertained 

by the shape of the unusual watering can in which the coins 
were found. This type of can was manufactured by Gustin & 
Blake of Chelsea, Vermont, and was depicted on their 1835 
Hard Times Token (Low 175 and 176). For details on this see 
Bowers’ own column in Coin World, May 30, 2005. 


171 Hull, Texas (NFA 789): Bowers writes: “What other 
varieties of gold coins were found in Hull, Texas, in 1937? 
The information remains unpublished to this day.” This 
hoard consisted in total of 9 double eagles: 1851, 1855, 1857S, 
18580, 1861S (Paquet), 1866, 1866S, 1867S, 1876, which are 
now in the collection of the ANS. I have published that in- 
formation twice already: American Journal of Numismat- 
ics 11 (1999):69-83 and again in Numismatic Finds of the 
Americas (2009). Moreover, since the coins form part of the 
ANS collection, that information is also available through 
the MANTIS database. 


189 Coin hoard found on Jann Wenner’s ranch in Idaho: 
For a listing of the denominations, dates, and mintmarks, 
see NFA 858. 


207-9 “A Mysterious Treasure Ship’: these coins are identi- 
cal with those from the Fort Capron Treasure, or, as Bowers 
calls it, coins from the William and Mary (NFA 706). The 
heavy etching is because the coins fell into quicksand on the 
bottom and were abraded by the sand. For details, see the 
Numismatist, February 2011. 


409-10 “A Jar Stuffed with Money” (NFA 878): The judicial 
decision reported by Bowers, which awarded the hoard to the 
finder, was not the end of the case. Two families who claimed 
to be the prior owners appealed; the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals reversed and remanded for a new trial among the 
finders and the families who claimed to be owners. Neale y. 
Kirkland, 486 S.W.2d 165 (Tex. Civ. App. 1972). The ultimate 
disposition of the case is unknown. | also believe the 1971 
find to be a second parcel ofa hoard first found in 1955. 


425-27 Bowers lists the Wilson Tilley treasure (NFA 753) 


under “Hoaxes, Fantasies, and Questioned Finds.” I consider 
this hoard genuine. I first learned of its existence from an 
eyewitness to the discovery (Robert Shaw from Anchorage, 
Alaska) who was serving in the military and stationed at 
Fort Leonard Wood when the hoard was discovered. Tilley 
was a supplier of mules to the Union Army (not a Con- 
federate sympathizer) and the bushwhackers in southern = 
Missouri were Confederate guerrillas, which is why they ey Se oe ii 
lynched Tilley. James B. King, Jr., The Tilley Treasure (Point Ty y ae i € 
Lookout, Missouri: School of the Ozarks Press, 1984) con- a 

tains ample details and photographs of many of the coins. inwround at, Castine Magma 


427 The illustration used here is not one of the many John 
Ford/Paul Franklin forgeries, but a piece by an earlier forger, 
Stephen K. Nagy. 


442 note 7 Bowers writes: “He [S. P. Noe] did not state the 
basis for his assigning of this date, considerably later than 
the last date found on the coins.” Actually, Noe discussed 
the date of deposit in his monograph, The Castine Deposit: 
An American Hoard (NNM 100)(1942), pp. 31-32, which 
Bowers does not cite. In the Castine Deposit, Noe proposed 
a date of deposit of May 1704, when the Massachusetts 
ranger Colonel Benjamin Church (ca. 1639-1718) carried The Castine Deposit. 
out a raid on Castine, and captured Baron Castin’s daugh- 

ter and her children. For a stimulating discussion of two 

alternative dates of deposit (1704 and 1779), see Thomas A. 

Kays, “Second Thoughts on a First Rate Coin Hoard: Castine 

Revisited,’ Colonial News-Letter 45, no. 2 (whole no. 116) 

(April 2005):2169—99. 





442 note 10 “CHB? is not Charles Wyllys Betts, but Charles 
Henry Bell, who served New Hampshire as its U.S. senator 
and governor, and who resided in Exeter, where the hoard 
(NFA 131) was found. He was also the author of The History 
of the Town of Exeter, New Hampshire (1888). 


— John M. Kleeberg 


NEWS AND DEVELOPMENT 


2016 Annual Gala Dinner 

On January 7, a large turnout of more than 180 enthu- 
siastic guests gathered to honor Regina and John W. 
Adams at the American Numismatic Society’s 2016 
Annual Gala Dinner in the Vanderbilt and Empire 
rooms of the Waldorf Astoria. The Adamses, this year’s 
recipients of the Trustees’ Award, were applauded for 
their exemplary generosity and long-standing dedica- 
tion to the ANS, and Mr. Adams was acknowledged for 
his extensive and erudite contributions to the field of 
numismatics. 


The evening also provided the Society and its friends the 
opportunity to recognize Kenneth L. Bressett with the 
ANS Distinguished Service Award and to present the 
2015 Burnett Anderson Award to Dr. Urusula Kamp- 
mann, given in conjunction with the American Numis- 
matic Association and Numismatic Literary Guild. 


Following a lively cocktail hour where Society support- 
ers warmly renewed old friendships, guests enjoyed 
dinner, music provided by graduate students from the 
New School of Jazz and Contemporary Music, and a 
live auction led by Heritage Auctions’ energetic and 
persuasive auctioneer Kathleen Guzman. Among the 
items on offer were five lots of coins generously donated 
by Heritage Auctions, which, together with three other 
special items, raised $7,300 for the Society. A surprise 
auction, “lot 9,” was offered to fund the digitization of 
the collection of Roman Imperial coins bequeathed to 
the ANS by our dear colleague, friend, and Fellow, the 
late Rick B. Witschonke. This lot raised an additional 
$38,000 during the auction, adding to the already 
healthy event total of approximately $214,000. 


The evening was a clear success in less easily quantifi- 
able terms as well. By general agreement, all attendees 
had a genuinely good time, and much of that credit goes 
to ANS Fellow Dr. Joel Orosz, who, as the evening’s em- 
cee, shepherded the program along with great warmth, 
humor, and charm. 


In presenting the Trustees’ Award to Regina and John 
Adams, Chairman of the Board Kenneth L. Edlow 
noted the couple’s enduring commitment to the Society, 
manifested not only by their significant financial con- 
tributions over the years but also by their support for 





many special projects, most particularly those involy- 
ing the ANS Harry W. Bass Jr. Library. Mr. Adams has 
been a member of the ANS for more than four decades; 
he served on the Board of Trustees from 2000 to 2008, 
was a member of the Huntington Medal Award Com- 
mittee and Finance Committee, and was the Chairman 
of the Library Committee. As Mr. Edlow also pointed 
out that, with the presentation of this year’s Trustees’ 
Award, John Adams has the rare distinction of receiv- 
ing both of the ANS’s most important honors, having 
received the prestigious Archer M. Huntington Award 
in 2014. “As a couple,” he continued, “Regina and John 
have practiced a hands-on approach to numismatics, 
which has been inspiring to all of us. Not only have they 
provided gifts to the ANS, for which we will ever be 
grateful, but they have also furnished sound advice and 
ongoing counsel on many of the Society’s undertakings 
at the core of its mission. We have benefitted immensely 
from their intellect, drive, and devotion.” 


ANS Executive Director Dr. Ute Wartenberg Kagan 
presented the Society’s Distinguished Service Award 
to Life Member and Fellow Kenneth E. Bressett. This 
award is given to an ANS volunteer or staff member in 
recognition of outstanding contributions to the Society, 
and Mr. Bressett is only its third recipient, preceded 
by the late Life Fellow Richard Witschonke and Life 
Fellow Frederic G. Withington. Mr. Bressett is very 
well-known and respected in the numismatic commu- 
nity, and he has often been honored for his work as an 
author, publisher, editor, and teacher. 


Mark Anderson, son of the late Burnett Anderson, then 
was called to the podium to present the 2015 Burnett 
Anderson Memorial Award for Excellence in Numis- 
matic Writing to Dr. Urusula Kampmann. This Award 
is presented by the ANS and the American Numismatic 
Association with cooperation from the Numismatic 
Literary Guild. 


The full program was further enhanced by the Society’s 
Director of Publications, Andrew Reinhard, who en- 
tertained guests with a very quick overview of the “Top 
10” highlights of the past year, including receiving the 
Mellon grant (pictured by a watermelon) and progress 
with OCRE (illustrated by an ogre). The humor may get 
lost a bit in translation here; however, the importance of 
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the year’s achievements was not at all lost on the audi- 
ence, and it did quickly encapsulate the many, diverse 
projects the Society undertook during 2015. 


The ANS would like to thank all Gala contributors and 
guests whose generous support for our work made the 
evening such a resounding success. 


Benefactor Sponsors: 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Adams 
Cohen Family and Arete Foundation 


Sustainer Sponsors: 
Anderson & Anderson 

Whitman Publishing, LLC 
Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth L. Edlow 
Stack’s Bowers Galleries 


Friend Sponsors: 
Dr. Alain Baron, 
Numismatica Genevensis SA 
David Hendin 
Heritage Auctions 
Jonathan Kagan & Ute Wartenberg Kagan 
Mr. Sydney F. Martin 
Stack Family - Mr. Lawrence R. Stack and Mr. Harvey 
G. Stack 


Roster of Supporters: 
Nicholas C. Adams 
Mark Anderson 
Anonymous (2) 
Leonard D. Augsburger 
Austin & Co., Inc. 
Warren Baker 

Keith Barron 

Heidi Becker 

Anne Bentley 

Harlan J. Berk Ltd. 
Francisca Bernheimer 
(continues) 

Robert Brueggeman 
William A. Burd 
Andrew Davis 
Christopher Davis 
Basil Demetriadi 

David F, Fanning 
Arthur M. Fitts, III 
James E. Fitzgerald, Inc. 
Steven Frazer 

Robert F. Fritsch 

Fritz Rudolph Kiinker GmbH & Co. KG 
Jay M. Galst 

Kathleen Guzman 


Daniel Hamelberg 

Eric M. Hildebrant 

Robert W. Hoge 

Arthur A. Houghton, III 
Jewish-American Hall of Fame 
Isle Kagan 

George F. Kolbe 

Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, LLC 
John Kraljevich 

Herbert Kreindler 

Mary N. Lannin 

Hubert Lanz - Numismatic Lanz, Miinich 
Ross W. Larson, Jr. 

Rosemary Lazenby 

Robert Leonard 

Skyler Liechty 

LVW Advisors, LLC 

Constantin Marinescu 

Thomas R. Martin 

Ralph W. Mathisen 

David Menchell 

Neil Musante 

Joel Orosz 

Del Parker and Tatyana Smirnova 
Colin Pitchfork 

Hadrien Rambach and Arianna D’Ottone 
Ira Rezak 

John and Anne Sallay 
Christopher Salmon 

Cole Schenewick 

Elizabeth and Stanley DeForest Scott 
Tom and Dorothy Shockley 
Roger Siboni 

Dave Steine 

David Sundman 

Bary Tayman 

Anthony J. Terranova 

Peter K. Tompa 

Dim Verschoor 

Prance-Helene Weindling 
Benjamin Weiss 

Robert and Elizabeth Williams 
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John and Regina Adams Dr. Ute Wartenberg Kagan presenting Kenneth Bressett with the 
Distinguished Service Award 


Kathleen Guzman, Heritage Auctions, calling the live auction 


Henk Verschoor, Hadrien Rambach, Arianna D’Ottone, Alida Pezzini, Dim Verschoor 





Rosemary Lazenby and Anka Volcker Basil Demetriadi and Heidi Becker 


Dan Hamelberg and John Adams 


Dim Verschoor and John Adams 


Tatyana Smirnova and Del Parker dancing Kenneth Bressett and Mike Gasvoda 








Kenneth L. Edlow, ANS Chairman, presenting Awardees Regina and 
John Adams 
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Mary Lannin and David Hendin 
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Cristiano Bierrenbach, Heritage Auctions, bidding 





Cathy England, Victor England, Sharon Martin, Sydney Martin Leo Shane, Maryalice Shane, Sharon Martin, Dr. Ute Wartenberg 
Kagan, Sydney Martin 





3ack row: Arianna D’Ottone, Hadrien Rambach, Peter Tompa Elizabeth Clain-Stefanelli, Eleanore Clain-Stefanelli, Lawrence Stack, 
front row: Aaron Berk, Shanna Schmidt, Oliver Hoover Loretta Cummings, Katherine Steffee, Patrick Steffee 
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Back row: Kent Silvers, Chris Davis, Elizabeth Eginton, Nick Adams, Wendy Daniel Cohen/Arete Foundation—back row: Betsy Cohen, Jim Finkel, 
Palthey, Andrew Davis, Timmy Palthey, Jean Palthey; front row: Wendy Da-_ Katja Zigerlig, Gilles Bransbourg, AJ Ferraro, Edward Cohen; front 
vis, Paul and Anka Volcker, John Adams, Regina Adams, Q. David Bowers row: Daniel Cohen, Alice Vezzaro, Enrico Zanon, Andrew Reinhard 
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Back row: Mary Edlow, Larry Cutler, Eileen Cutler, Helen Cowin, Kate Bowers, John Bowers, Matthew Bowers, Susan Bowers, Wynn 
Kenneth Cowin; front row: Kenneth L. Edlow, Joann Galst, Jay Galst, | Bowers, Frank Campbell 
Robert Kandel, Abby Hamlin 
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Back row: Cole Schenewerk, Sarah Miller, Kathleen Guzman, Matt Back row: Alain Baron, Maissa Baron, guest of A. Baron, 
Orsini, Sam Speigel, Sophie Duncan; front row: Cristiano Bierren- Andre de Clermont, Achim Schramm; front row: guest of A. Baron 


bach, Jacco Scheper, Jacqueline Scheper, David Michaels Paul de Freitas, Jean Le Compte, Alain Cheilan, Mona Schramm 
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Back row: Colin Pitchfork, Sandy Pitchfork, Mike Gasvoda, Bobbie Back row: Sydney Martin, Sharon Martin, Ray Williams, 
Kreindler, Herb Kreindler; front row: Martina Dieterle, Victor Maryalice Shane, Leo Shane; front row: Christopher Salmon, 
England, Cathy England, Basil Demetriadi, Katerina Demetriadi Charlotte Wittmann, Matthew Wittmann, Kabir Sehgal 
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back row: John Lupia, Julie Lietchy, Skyler Lietchy, Barry Tay- Back row: Joe Jaroch, Ursula Kampmann, David Hendin, Mary 
man, Fern Tayman; front row: Alexandra Elflein, Warren Plumer, Lannin, Arnold-Peter C. Weiss, Eric McFadden; front row: 

Cathette Plumer, Warren Baker, Aline Baker Lawrence Schwimmer, Yves Gunzenreiner, David Zeng, Heidi Becker 
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Back row: Constantin Marinescu, Jocelyn Marinescu, Steve Vella, Back row: Len Augsburger, Joel Orosz; front row: Debra Augsburger, 
Rosemary Lazenby, Mark Anderson, Maribel Figueredo, David Hill Maria Fanning, David Fanning, George Kolbe 


Front row: Connie Hamelberg, Dan Hamelberg, Robert Hoge 
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Back row: Bob Williams, Elizabeth Williams, Neil Musante; front 
row: Dee Homren, Wayne Homren, Cindy Musante, Anne Bentley 





New ANS Award Medal 

In time for the 2016 Gala, the ANS commissioned a 
new Trustees’ Award Medal to recognize exemplary 
service to and support of the Society. The first of these 
new medals were awarded to Regina and John W. Ad- 
ams and to Kenneth L. Bressett. The medals were cre- 
ated by famed Portuguese artist Joao Duarte. A med- 
alist of worldwide renown, Duarte graduated in 1978 
from the Escola Superior de Belas-Artes de Lisboa, and 
serves on the fine arts faculty of the Universidade de 
Lisboa. Over the decades, he has focused primarily on 
sculpture and medallic art, producing 45 monuments 
for the Portuguese public and a dozen commemorative 
coins for the Portuguese Mint. But it is his more than 
150 medals that have captivated critics and earned him 
such prestigious awards as the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation Prize for Innovation and Creativity in 
2002 and the ANS J. Sanford Saltus Award for Signal 
Achievement in the Art of the Medal in 2011. Duarte’s 
medals have been featured in over a dozen solo shows, 
including a 30-year retrospective held in 2010 at the 
Portuguese Mint. 


Duarte is at once both a traditionalist and an inno- 
vator, respecting familiar aspects of the medal—its 
circular shape, for example—while moving well 
beyond them, often in unexpected directions. Central 
to all his work is a deep understanding of the tradi- 
tional medal as an art object that is meant to be held 
in the hand, and an exploration of the ways in which 
a viewer can interact with it. Duarte’s work invites us 
to be more than passive viewers: many of his medals 
can be disassembled, and many have moving parts. 
Some of those parts even produce sounds, adding a 
completely new sensory range to the experience of 
the art. 


The bold and beautiful medal presented this year, 
created especially for the ANS along with an accompa- 
nying pin, is a wonderful addition to the Society’s col- 
lection. We are confident that it will be highly treasured 
by all who are fortunate enough to receive it in the 
years to come. 


HIDES 






CONTRIBUTIONS TO NUMISMATICS 
IN HONOR OF RICHARD B. WITSCHONKE 


Edited by Peter G. van Alfen, Gilles Bransbourg, 
and Michel Amandry 


978-0-89722-339-3 

Cloth, 520 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ANS Members: $190 (+ S&H) 
Non-Members: $275 (+ S&H) 


This limited edition, hand-numbered Festschrift honors 
Richard “Rick” B. Witschonke. 


It contains 20 articles of new scholarship on the ancient 
coinage of the Roman world and greater Italic peninsula and islands. RBW’s volume is 520 pages with 
illustrations throughout, bound in Roman imperial purple linen, and stamped in gold with the image 
of an as depicting an eagle above the word “ROMA”. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/RBW 


Very limited quantity available 
or call 212-571-4470 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NUMISMATICS 
IN HONOR OF BASIL DEMETRIADI 


Edited by Ute Wartenberg and Michel Amandry 


978-0-89722-338-6 

Cloth in slipcase, 

428 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ANS Members: $115 (plus S&H) 
Non-Members: $170 (plus S&H) 





This limited edition, hand-numbered Gedenkschrift 
1 for Basil C. Demetriadi. 

It features 21 new, fully illustrated articles on ancient coins of the Greek world written 
specifically for this volume. The 428-page, hardcover book is printed on heavyweight, 
archival paper, bound in Greek-blue linen, and handsomely slipcased, featuring a silver 
stamp of an stater with eagle head and leaf. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/BCD 
Very limited quantity available or call 212-571-4470 


1863 CIVIL WAR TOKEN 


ecules | balla (@)lbamhe) coi 


MS 65 


an nam | i and Medals ie) Wee 


NGC offers hobby-leading services for tokens and 
medals. NGC-certified tokens and medals are 
guaranteed authentic, thoroughly Fhadg|eleia-re| 

and accurately graded. Our Scratch-Resistant 
EdgeView® Holder offers your tokens and medals 
the beautiful presentation they deserve, with 

a minimally obstructed view and all the benefits 
of encapsulation. 


Learn more at NGCcoin.com 


Schulman b.v. 


___________ professional numismatists since 1880 —__-_ 


Three floor-auctions a year. Request our Hardcopy catalogue. 


Considering selling your collection? Take advantage of our professional 
numismatic knowledge build up over 135 years. 


, Herengracht 500 - 1017 CB - Amsterdam - The Netherlands 
Tel: +31 (0) 20 320 91 01 - Fax: +31 (0) 20 620 80 40 - e-mail: auction@schulman.nl (= 
www.schulman.nl 
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Thomas M. Pilitowski 
& Associates 


Buying, Selling, Trading 
Better U.S. and World Coins 


hi re 


U.S. Rare Coin Investments 
PO Box 496607, Port Charlotte, FL 33949 
http://www.usrarecoininvestments.com 
Tel. 1-800-624-1870 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
www.amuseum.org 





Features include: 
« Jewish-American Hall of Fame Medals 
by Eugene Daub and other medalists 
« Harry Flower Collection of Einstein Medals 
¢ First American Jewish Medal 
e The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics 
« Anti-Semitic Bigotry on Historic Medals 











Ancient Coins 


www.agora-ancientcoins.com 


PO. Box 141, 1420 AC Uithoom 
The Netherlands 
+31 (0)6 233 042 80 


info@ agorda-ancientcoins,com 

















Specialist in Irish Rarities 4 
All Periods (@ 
\ 


Pe) Parker 


Online List includes: Gold Ring Money, 


P. O.Box 7568 Medieval Silver Coinage, Irish Siege Money, 
Irish Coppers including Gun Money in Silver, 
Dallas Al ID, « 75209 Cross Listed Irish Colonial American Coppers, 


Free State Coinage including 
Proofs and Morbiducci Patterns, 
Irish Art Medals, 

Irish Paper Money, 


Phone: 214-352-1475 


Email: irishcoins2000 @hotmail.com 


www.irishcoins.com 











Kolbe & Fanning 


IN [Ulaalisaatlil@m siete) <2)| (clas 


alelasleyibemeelen 


The source for new, rare and 
out-of-print numismatic books. 


MAGAZINE 


Place your AD in the ANS Magazine 


212-571-4471 ext 112 
magazine@numismatics.org 


IN NORTH AMERICA... 


Not just a business -- a passion! 


Burns 688:8a (this coin 


Specialists in British coins, tokens, and medals 
Quality ancient coins 
e Major auctions, high quality print catalogs e 


e /*requent interesting online auctions e 


COINS & CURRENCY AUCTION 
“Davigssons April 15 @10 am 
Ltd. Featuring the collection of Andrew “Ko Ko” Koltko 
www.davcoin.com 


PO Box 323 
Cold Spring aN 56320 
(320) 685-3835 
info@daveoin.com 


Inquiries: Chris Wise | chris@ragoarts.com 


ragoarts.com | consignments welcome 





Greek, Roman, Byzantine, World, & British Coins 


WWW.CNGCOINS.COM 


e A User-Friendly Website For Historical Coins ¢ 


THE COIN SHOP 
400-500 coins available — new stock added regularly as 


j ivi i 7 oe . en ELECTRONIC AUCTIONS 
individual coins iH Rah” A. 3 500-600 lot auctions every two weeks 

or ents a cf PRINTED AUCTIONS 
collections with — ty y bias Excellence in cataloging, photography, & presentation 


View and bid on our current printed sale 
View prices realized 


-lole) @ Eas 


Important numismatic titles offered for sale 


SEARCH ENGINE 


Search all coins for sale 


CREATE A WANT LIST 
A customizable tool — receive advanced 
notification on new coins 


RESEARCH 
Research over 225,000 coins sold for 


nearly $200,000,000 
AUTHORIZED MEMBER/DEALER AUTHORIZED DEALER 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


Over 400 informative articles on coins 


Join over 15,000 registered users 
and 100,000 monthly visitors 


Ue) dale 3 


SS PO Box 479, Lancaster, PA 17608-0479 
6800 University Ave | Middleton, WI 53562 GM) fae: = 
custserv@civitasgalleries.com | 608.836.1777 20 Doanataxy Rees, ndonWeis SONU 


Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. Phone +44.20,7495.1888 Fax +44,20.7499.5916 
Email cng@cngcoins.com 





Rape: apne AMERICAN 
meee 1 iE BANKNOTES NUMISMATIC 


aang OF THE IMPERIAL sOCIETY 
BANK OF PERSIA 


BANK OF PERSIA: 
An Analysis . = ; - FES = = 
ip AN ANALYSIS OF A COMPLEX SYSTEM WITH CATALOGUE 
with Catalogue 
(NUMISMATIC STUDIES NO. 30) 


by Michael E. Bonine 
Nesta edited by Jere L. Bacharach 


edited by Jere L Bacharach 


ISSN 0517-404-x ISBN 978-0-89722-337-9 

HARDCOVER, 148 PAGES, COLOR IMAGES THROUGHOUT, COLOR PLATES 
ANS Members: $70 (+ S&H) 

Non-Members: $100 (+ S&H) 


weeeeeeeeee = lhe Imperial Bank of Persia, established in 1889, was the first bank to 
_ameemmmeme issuc banknotes and attempt to establish a modern banking system in 
Iran. Since it was established as the first State Bank of Iran but was also 
a British bank, many tensions developed between the bank and the Iranian government. The banknotes 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia are some of the most beautiful and largest notes ever issued for any nation, 
yet the story of these notes is complex. 





Michael E. Bonine (1942-2011) was an active member of the University of Arizona’s Departments of Near Eastern Studies and 
Geography, and founding director of Arizona’s School of Middle Eastern and North African Studies. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/Persianbanknotes or call 212-571-4470 


AMERICAN 


So = MONvuMENTS IN MINIATURE: NUMISMATIC 


Momonentsin Miniagpe © WENO S06 UO NOS TRON MOVE UR OO) INTCesS ae ape 


ARCHITECTURE ON, 
_ ROMAN COINAGE 
= | NUMISMATIC STUDIES NO. 29 Cloth, 240 pages with b/w figures throughout 
y Nathan: Elkins a : 2 
i a ISBN: 978-0-89722-344-7 ; 
7) } BY NATHAN T. ELKINS ANS Members: $70 (plus S&H) 

B Non-Members: $100 (plus S&H) 









# 

) ‘The representation of monuments and buildings on Roman coinage is 
one of the most popular topics in studies of coin iconography. In addition 
a] @ to numismatists, it attracts the attention of historians, art historians, 
bonunsedystomhets§ | archaeologists, and topographers. Instead of using images on coins 
eer 6 as evidence for reconstruction, this book contextualizes monumental 
representations on the coinage within their broader historical, social, and 
political contexts, by addressing how and why images evolved through time and by investigating why 
architectural representation emerged on and disappeared from the coinage. In so doing, this book also 
treats all incidences of architectural representation on the Republican and Imperial coinages in order to 
provide the first comprehensive treatment of architecture on the state-sanctioned coinage. This book is a 
resource to a broad range of specialists interested in the phenomenon of architectural representation and 

its significance in the Roman world. 
Nathan Elkins is an assistant professor in Greek and Roman art history at Baylor University. He is an ANS 


Fellow. 
A ili | | >t } ip NOW Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/Monumentsinminiature 
vaulable to Snip I j Gt call'atese ores 


MORE ARTICLES ABOUT 
ANCIENT JUDAEAN COINS, 
JUDAIC MEDALS, 
ISRAEL COINS, 
MEDALS & PAPER MONEY 
THAN IN ANY OTHER U.S. 
PUBLICATION. 


Quarterly magazine published by the 
American Israel Numismatic Association 
P.O. Box 20255 » Fountain Hills, AZ 85269 


818-225-1348 » www.theshekel.org 


U.S. $25/Year, $48/2 Years 
Foreign $35/Year, $67/2 Years 





Medallic Art of the 
American Numismatic Society, 
1865-2014 


MEDALLIC ART OF THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY, 1865-2014 

By Scott MILLER 


During the past 150 years, the 

American Numismatic Society has 
been a leader in the publication of art medals in the United States. 
Generally employing the finest medalists available, the Society has 
set an example few can match. In addition, with the exception of the 
United States Mint, no U.S. entity can boast so long and distinguished 
a contribution in this area. 


Author Scott H. Miller includes 60 medals issued by the ANS between 
1865 and 2014 along with two COAC medals and the 1910 Actors’ 
Fund Medal, all accompanied by color photographs. Many entries 
are supplemented by artist's sketches and archival photographs 
as well as the stories behind each issue. Four Appendixes include 
recipients of some of these medals as well as the list of dies, hubs, 
galvanos, and casts of ANS medals in the ANS’s own collection. 


Hardcover, illus., 181 pages 

ISBN: 978-0-89722-335-5 

List price: $100 ANS Members: $70 (plus S&H) 
Now in print! 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/ANSMedals 
or call 212-571-4470 











NYINC 





NEW YORK _ 
INTERNATIONAL 
NUMISMATIC 
_CONVENTION | 


www.nyinc.info 

















The 45" ANNUAL 
NYINC 


America’s Most Prestigious 
Ancient & Foreign Coin Show 


January 12-15, 2017 
Professional Preview 
Thursday, Jan.12", 12-7PM—$125 





The Waldorf Astoria Hotel * New York City 
301 Park Avenue between East 49" & 50" Streets 


Hotel 


Reservations 


For hotel reservation and rate information at the 


Waldorf Astoria please 


visit our website, www.nyinc.info 


Major Auctions, Educational Forums, 
Club Meetings & Exhibits 
Admission: Friday—Saturday—Sunday 


$20 for 


General Information: 


Kevin Foley 
P.O. Box 370650 


Milwaukee, WI 53237 


(414) 807-0116 
Fax (414) 747-9490 


E-mail: kfoley2@wi.tr.com 


a three day pass 








































numismatic-shop.com 


More than 35 years in the coin business 





7 coin shops in France 


More than 50 000 items online 










- Ancient coins 

- World coins 

- World currency 

- Medals and Tokens 


Authorized dealer : 


PaaG NGC 2PMG 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Member of the ANA and ANS 

















Comptoir des Monnaies 
8, rue Esquermoise - 59000 Lille - France 


Tel. : 
Mail : grading@comptoir-des-monnaies.com 


+33 3 28 14 42 36 














WE ARE ALWAYS LOOKING FOR 


Coins from antique to modern age 


e Ancients and middle ages 

e World coins and medals 

e German coins and medals before 1871 
e German Empire, Weimar republic 

¢ Third Reich 

¢ German coins and GDR 

e Euro-coins 

° Gold- and silver coins (bullion coins) 

e Banknotes, decorations, shares 

e Emergency money and Numisbriefe 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


Free appraisals & high-quality advice 


e International public auctions 3 times a year 

* Discreet and high-quality advice from our experts 

* Prompt and reliable processing 
Free pick-up service at your home for large consignments 
Reasonable consignment fees with no hidden costs 
(,flat-fee all inclusive”) 

» Internationally distributed auction catalogues 

* Huge international customer base 
(over 138,000 collectors and dealers) 
International cooperation partners in: 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Singapore und the United States 


CONSIGNMENT & OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 
IS ALWAYS POSSIBLE 


(Finder's fee for agents guaranteed) 


Upcoming Auction 


June 10 - 11, 2016 


www.auktionen-gaertner.de 





27" Auction | lot 21.088 
start: 3.000 € result: 17.500 € 





28" Auction | lot 29.379 
start: 3.000 € result: 14.000 € 





32” Auction | lot 34.852 
start: 2.500 € result: 8.800 € 





32™ Auction | lot 34.848 
start: 400 € result: 2.700 € 


Auktionshaus Christoph Gartner GmbH & Co. KG 


Steinbeisstr. 6+8 / 74321 Bietigheim-Bissingen, Germany / Tel. +49-(0)7142-789 400 


Fax. +49-(0)7142-789410 / info@auktionen-gaertner.de / www.auktionen-gaertner.de 
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Dutch Historical and Family medals in both silver and gold 
‘Dutch Provincial, Colonial and Kingdom coins 
Numusmatic Literature and sale catalogues pertaining to (Dutch Numismatics 








1665. AMSTERDAM - NEW YORK. 50th WEDDING ANNIVERSARY OF 
PHILIPPE DE LA FONTAINE AND MARIE FLAMENG. 


Obv. Within a wreath of leaves tied together, two clasped hands are emerging from the clouds, 
of which one is wearing a bracelet. 
Rev. Legend: PHILIPPE / DE LA FONTAINE / eft nee le 22 Julet / 1593 et eft Marie le / 
5 Julet 1615 avecq/ MARI FLAMENG a prefen 72 an ce/5 Julet 1665. 
Bem.--; silver, engraved, 53 mm., 24.75 grams. 


This is an important unpublished medal showing the relation between 
Amsterdam and New Amsterdam and New Netherland. 


Lit. Walloon Church Amsterdam DTB 1001 records in French; 
New Netherlands Connections 1-3 (1996): page 55-63; 
New Netherlands Connections 1-4 (1996): page 89-93; 
New Netherlands Connections 7-3 (2002): page 63-70; 

Francis de Vos, Catherine Trigault et les siens, september 2006. 


For a more comprehensive description see our website. 


P.O. Box 5803 - 3290 AC Strijen - Netherlands 
Tel.: +31 78 674 7712 - Fax: +31 78 674 4424 


www.verschoor.com - info@verschoor.com 


Member |.A.P.N. 


Stacks Bowers Galleries in Association With Sotheby's Presents 


The D. Brent Pogue Collection 





Finest Known 


1804 Silver Dollar 
“The King of American Coins” Landmark 
Sultan of Muscat 1822 Half Eagle 
Presentation Specimen Only One in 
Childs Collection Specimen Private Hands 
Ex Brand, Eliasberg 


For more information visit StacksBowers.com/Pogue 
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800.458.4646 West Coast Office * 800.566.2580 East Coast Office 
1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 « 949.253.0916 i 
Info@StacksBowers.com « StacksBowers.com 


California « New York « New Hampshire « Hong Kong « Paris BACEENS 
SBG ANS Pogue 160203 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 


